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Notes. 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE, 1611. 


In the prologue to his English Bible, 1539, 
Cranmer repeated the rule of St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, ‘‘I forbid not to read, but I 
forbid to reason” (Strype’s ‘ Cranmer,’ 
1694, ii. 247). Doubtless he feared for the 
result when the book should come into the 
hands of such as disregarded the ancient 
safeguards. A century later Chillingworth 
in his ‘Religion of Protestants,’ 1637, 
wrote the sentence which has become the 
watchword of many: “The Bible, I say, 
the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants ”’ 
(1846, p. 463). But these memorable words 
have been unfairly used, for their author 
again and again guards himself by acknow- 
ledging the authoritative interpretation of 
“the catholic church of all ages” (p. 16), 
“the consent and testimony of the ancient 
and primitive church” (p. 105); and 
declares his meaning to be “ Scripture inter- 
preted by catholic written tradition”’ (p. 362). 
By the middle of that century a host of sects 





had arisen which had hardly anything in 
common with Chillingworth but the word 
Protestant. We have to keep these things 
in mind in estimating the importance of the 
widespread distribution of an authorized 
version. 

Whatever effect the book of 1611 had upon 
the people at large, it is certain that scholars 
and clergy were not unanimous in the 
approval or adoption of it. 

Among those who continued more or less 
to use the old version were John Denison, 
chaplain to James I., in his ‘ Heavenly 
Banquet,’ 1619, 1631; Dr. John Donne, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, in ‘ Six Sermons,’ 1634, 
iii. 1, v. 11, who prefers ‘‘ our former trans- 
lation” ; and Dr. William Brough, Dean of 
Gloucester, in a ‘ Preservative against Schism,’ 
at the end of his ‘Manual of Devotions,’ 
1659, pp. 516, 517. Bishop Pearson often 
chose to make independent renderings for 
himself in his book on the ‘ Creed,’ 1659 ; see 
the ed. by James Nichols, 1844, pref. 

Moreover the new book did not find its 
way into all parish churches for more than 
a@ century. Bishop Beveridge, writing in 
1710, says that the Bishops’ Bible “ hath 
been read in several churches instead of the 
New, ever since, to our days”; and in 
defence of the retention of “‘ old words now 
grown obsolete ”’ he adds :— 

“The vulgar still use those words, or at least 
understand them as well as any that are in 
common use. It is among the common people 
that the language of every nation is best pre- 
served.”’—‘ Works,’ viii. 619, 631, ‘‘ Ang.-Cath. 
Lib.,” 1846. 

There is an excellent article by Dean 
Plumptre, afterwards one of the Revisers, in 
Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ 1863, iii. 
1675-83. G. G. Perry, ‘History of the 
Church of England,’ 1861, i. 200, contrasts 
the statements of Hallam and Trench on the 
language of the A.V. The list in Lowndes’s 
‘ Bibliographer’s Manual,’ Bohn, 1857, i. 
174-200, is worth consulting. 

Some of the books mentioned below are 
well known, but a few of them may not be 
obvious. Others are noticed by Lowndes 
and by Plumptre. 

Leigh, Edward, M.A., Oxon.—Annotations.... 
imperfections in our Translation discovered. 
Folio, 1650. 

Kilburne, William.— Dangerous Errors in 
several late printed Bibles to the great scandal 
and corruption of sound and true Religion. 4to, 
pp. 15, Finsbury, 1659. 

Gell, Robert, D.D.—Essay towards the amend- 
ment of the last English Translation of the Bible ; 
or, a proof, by many instances, that the last trans- 
lation of the Bible into English may be improved. 
Folio, 1659. 
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John Edwards, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in his ‘ Perfection of 
Holy Scripture,’ 1695, pp. 531, 543, 565, 
suggests that Convocation should revise the 
English Bible, and advises the disuse of 
* obsolete ’? words such as “ere,” “ trow,” 
“cc wist,”’ 7] wot.” 

A. Blackwall, ‘Sacred Classics’ (1725), 
2nd ed., 1727, gives instances where our 
version is faulty, harsh, improper, indecent, 
low, obscure, pp. 74, 87, 132, 204. In a 
third part, issued later, he supplies improved 
translations. 

R(oss), H(ugh).—Essay for a New Translation 
of the Bible. Wherein is shewn from Reason and 
the Authority of the Best Commentators, Inter- 
preters, and Criticks, that there is a Necessity for 
a New Translation.—2nd ed., 8vo, pp. 338, 1727. 
Translated from Charles Le Céne. 


Scott, William.—The New Testament Illus- 
trated....a Correction of our Translation. 4to, 
1775. 


Symonds, John, Professor of Modern History, 
Cambridge.—Observations on the Expediency of 
Revising the Present English Version of the Four 
Gospels and Acts. 4to, Camb., 1789. 

Lindsey, Theophilus, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Unitarian.—List of False 
Readings and Mistranslations of the English 
Bible. 1790. 

Newcome, William, Archbishop of Armagh.— 
Historical View of English Biblical Translations. 
8vo, Dublin, 1792.—Attempt towards Revising 
the English Translation of the Greek Scriptures. 
2 vols., 8vo, Dublin, 1796. 

Tomlinson, Robert.—Attempt to rescue the 
Holy Scriptures from the Ridicule they incur 
with the inconsiderate, occasioned by incorrect 
Translations. 8vo, 1803. 

Barrett, Richard A. F., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge.—Synopsis of Criticisms upon those 
Passages of the Old Testament in which Commenta- 
tors have differed from the Authorized: Version. 
5 vols., 8vo, 1847. 

A Plea for a New English Version of the Scrip- 
tures. By a Licentiate of the Church of Scotland, 


8vo, 1864. 
W. C. B. 





CRABB ROBINSON AND 
DE QUINCEY. 


THERE are some interesting references to 
Thomas De Quincey in the ‘Diary’ of 
Henry Crabb Robinson. The first mention 
of the Opium-Eater is dated 17 June, 1812, 
when Robinson dined in the Middle Temple 





Hall with De Quincey, who was, as he notes, 
very civil and gave him a cordial invitation 
to the Cottage in Cumberland. 

Crabb Robinson says that De Quincey’s | 


** person is small, his complexion fair, and his 

. . | 
air and manner are those of asickly and enfeebled | 
man. From this circumstance his sensibility, ' 


which I have no doubt is genuine, is in danger of 
being mistaken for effeminateness. At least 
coarser and more robustly healthful persons may 
fall into this mistake.” 


On 5 September, 1816, Crabb Robinson 
says :— 

‘““T took an opportunity of calling on De 
Quincey, my Temple-hall acquaintance. He has 


been very much an invalid, and his appearance 
bespoke ill-health.” 


The visit was mainly to Wordsworth, but 
after reaching home Robinson notes :— 

‘* Just as we were going to bed De Quincey called 
on me. He was in much better spirits than when 
I saw him in the morning, and expressed a wish 
to walk with me about the neighbourhood.” 

This shows that De Quincey’s nocturnal 
habits had already started. On the 24th the 
diarist says :— 

‘“Wordsworth conducted me over the fell, 
and left me, near De Quincey’s house, a little 
after one. He was in bed, but rose on my arrival. 
I was gratified by the sight of a large collection 
of books, which I lounged over.” 

They had a walk across Grasmere to 
Easdale Tarn, and returned to dinner, after 
which De Quincey accompanied him to the 
gate of Wordsworth’s garden terrace. When 
he returned he says: “‘I found De Quincey 
up, and chatted with him till past twelve.’ 
Of 25 September he says :— 

“This was a day of unexpected enjoyment. 
I lounged over books till past ten, when De 
Quincey came down to breakfast. It was not 
till past twelve we commenced our walk, which 
had been marked out by Wordsworth. We first 
passed Grasmere Church, and then, going along 
the opposite side of the lake, crossed by a mountain 
road into the vale of Great Langdale.” 

Under date 7 October, 1821, Crabb Robinson 
remarks :— 

‘** My journal mentions (what does not belong to 

my recollections, but to my obliviscences) an 
able pamphlet by Mr. De Quincey against 
Brougham, written during the late election, 
entitled ‘ Close Comments on a Straggling Speech,’ 
a capital title at all events.” 
This pamphlet is anonymous. I traced a 
copy to the Bibliotheca Jacksoniana at 
Tullie House, Carlisle. An account of this 
effort of the Opium-Eater as an electioneer 
appeared in The Manchester Guardian 
(28 September, 1907). 


In the following month the Opium-Eater 
was in London. On 7 November Crabb 


| Robinson writes :— 


“Called on De Quincey to speak about the 
Classical Journal. I have recommended him to 
Valpy, who will be glad of his assistance. De 
Quincey speaks highly of the liberality of Taylor 
and Hessey, who gave him forty guineas for his. 
‘ Opium-Eater.’ ”’ 
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It would seem that nothing came of H. C. R.’s 
kindly intervention. De Quincey’s name 
does not occur in Valpy’s Classical Journal, 
and none of the articles raise a suspicion 
that he had any share in them. 

On 6 July, 1824, Crabb Robinson took 
tea with Lamb. Hessey gave an account of 
De Quincey’s description of his bodily suf- 
ferings. ‘*‘ He should have employed as his 


(Payne & Foss)—not a very brilliant joke. 
The last reference to De Quincey is dated 
29 August, 1836, and expresses the diarist’s 
opinion that it was Cottle’s right and duty 
to make known the generous gift of the 
Opium-Eater to Coleridge. 
Wiirram E. A. Axon. 


[See ‘ Puns on Payne,’ 11S. ii. 409, 453 ; iii. 36.] 





PENSIONERS IN THE LONG 
PARLIAMENT. 


No doubt the following list of pensioners 
who represented the nation in the Long 
Parliament, taken from The Universal Maga- 
zine, January, 1750, will be of interest to 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’:— 


Lenthal, the Speaker, 7,730/. per annum, besides 
a gratuity of 6,000I. 

Bulstrode Whitlock, Commissioner of the Great 
Seal, 1,500/. per annum and a gift of 2,000/, 

Edmund Prideaux, 1,200]. per annum. 

Roger Hill, 1,200/. per annum. 

Francis Rous, 1,200/. per annum. 

Humphry Salway, 2001. per annum. 

John Lisle, 8001. per annum. 

Oliver St. John made over 40,0001. from his places 
of Attorney and Solicitor for the King, by 
ordinance of Parliament, and by passing all 
pardons upon commissions. 

Sir William Allison, 1,600/. per annum. 

Thomas Hoyle, 1,2001. per annum. 

Thomas Pury, sen., 400/. per annum and a gift 
of 3,0001. 

Thomas Pury, jun., 2001. per annum. 

William Ellis, 2001. per annum. 

Miles Corbet, 1,700/. per annum. 

John Goodwin, 7002. per annum. 

Sir Thomas Widdrington, 1,500/. per annum. 

Edward Bish, 6002. per annum. 

Walter Strickland, 5,000/. per annum. 

Sir Gilbert Gerrard, 1,200/. per annum. As Pay- 
master to the Army at 3d. per £, 12,0007. per 
annum, besides a gift of 60,0000. 

Gilbert Gerrard, his son, 5001. per annum. 

John Seldon, a gift of 2,5000. 

Sir Benjamin Rudiard, a gift of 5,000I. 

Sir John Hipsly, a gift of 2,000/., besides places. 

Sir Thomas Walsingham, rewarded with the 


greatest part of Lord Dorset’s estate, on 
which he cut 4,000 timber trees. 

Benjamin Valentine, Sir Henry Heyman, and 
Dennis Hollis, each a gift of 5,000/. 

Nathaniel Bacon, a gift of 3,000I. 

John Stevens, a gift of 1,0001. 


| 
| 
| 


Henry Smith, 2,000/. per annum. 

Robert Reynolds, 4007. per annum, a gift of 
2,000/., and got 20,0001. by the purchase of 
bishops’ lands. 

Sir John Clotworthy, Treasurer of Ireland, per- 
mitted to cheat the State of 40,0001. 


| John Ash, a gift of 14,0001., besides places. 
| John Lenthal, the Speaker’s son, 2,0001. per: 


annum. 
John Bond, Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Lucas Hodges, Customer of [sic] Bristol. 


publishers,” said Lamb, ‘“ Pain and Fuss” | Francis Allen, Customer for [sic] London. 


Giles Green, rewarded with Sir Thomas Daw’s 
estate. 


| Francis Pierpoint, rewarded with the Archbishop: 





of York’s lands in Nottinghamshire. 

William Pierpoint, a gift of 47,0001. 

John Blackstone, 200/. per annum and a gift of 

15,0001. 

Seawire, a gift of 2,000/. 

Isaac Pennington, a gift of 7,0007. and many 
bishops’ lands. i 

John Palmer, Master of All Souls, Oxon. 

Thomas Gerry, Recorder of Bridgwater. 

Samuel Vassel, a gift of 1,000/. 

Oliver Cromwell, 4,0001. 

Sir William Brereton, 2,000l. per annum. 

Thomas Gell, Lieutenant-Colonel, and Recorder 
of Derby. 

Valentine Walton, Colonel, and Governor of 
Lynn Regis. 

Richard Norton, Colonel, and Governor of South- 
ampton. 

Edward Harvey, Colonel, and rewarded with the 
Bishop’s manor of Fulham. 

Sir Michael Livesay, Colonel, and Sequestrator of 





Kent. 
Henry Ireton, Colonel, and Commissary General. 
Thomas Rainsborough, Colonel, Governor of 


Woodstock, and Vice-Admiral of England. 
Robert Black, Colonel, and Governor of Taunton. 
Richard Brown, Major-General, and Governor of 

Abington. 

John Ven, Colonel, and Governor of Windsor,. 

had a gift of 4,0000. 

Algernon Sydney, Governor of Dover Castle. 
Richard Ingoldsby, Colonel, and Governor of 

Oxford. 

John Hutchinson, 

Nottingham. 
Cornelius Holland, 1,600/. per annum. 

Philip Skippon, 1,000/7. per annum, besides a gift 
of lands, and the office of Major-General of 
the Army, and of London. 


Colonel, and Governor of 


Thomas Westrow, rewarded with the Bishop of 
Worcester’s manor of Hartlerow. 

Anthony Stapley, Colonel, and Governor of 
Chichester. 

Alexander Rigby, Colonel, and Governor of 
Bolton. 


Sir Arthur Haslerig, Colonel, and Governor of 
Newcastle, rewarded with a gift of 6,500. 
and the Bishop of Durham’s manor of 
Aukland. 

Sir Thomas Middleton, Major-General for Denbigh 
and five more counties. 

Lord Grey of Grooby, rewarded with the royal 
manor of Holdenby. 

Sir William Constable, Governor of Gloucester,. 
sold his estate to Sir Marmaduke Langdale 
for 25,000/., and then obtained an order of 
Parliament to resume it, without returning 
@ penny. 
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| 
Sir William Pursey, Colonel, and Governor of Mr. Teixeira de Mattos has not attempted 


Coventry, had a gift of 1,5001. 
Sir Edward Hungerford, 1,5001. per annum. 
Walter Long, Colonel, had a gift of 5,0002. 
Michael Oldsworth, 3,000l. per annum, was also 
Governor of Pembroke and Montgomery, 
and Keeper of Windsor Park. 

Thomas Scot, rewarded with certain of the 
Archbishop’s lands, and Lambeth Palace. 
Benjamin Alhurst, Clerk of the Peace for Lan- 

cashire, had a gift of 1,000I. 

Thus pensions amounted to 58,330/. per 
annum, while gifts of money reached the 
sum of 308,500/., besides places, gifts of 
land, &c. Each member also was allowed 
out of the public money 41. per week, which, 
at 52 weeks, for 516 members, comes to 
107,3282. J. C. RINGHAM. 





R. B. SHERIDAN AND BisHop HatLi.— 
There is a resemblance between a familiar 
passage in ‘ The Rivals,’ Act I. sc. ii., “‘ Yes, 
T always know when Lady Slattern has been 
before me. She has a most observing 
thumb; and, I believe, cherishes her nails 
for the convenience of making marginal 
notes,” and the opening words in Book VI. of 
Joseph Hall’s ‘ Virgidemiz ’ :— 

Labheo reserues a long nayle for the nonce 

To wound my margent through ten leaues at once. 
Sheridan was doubtless capable of hitting 
on this thought by himself, besides being no 
great reader; but it may be remembered 
that a reprint—a very careless one, it must 
be owned—of Hell’s satires was edited by the 
Rev. William Thompson of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, in 1753. EpwarD BENSLY. 


CHATEAUBRIAND AND MADAME LIEVEN.— 
The author of ‘ Le Génie du Christianisme’ 
has a long, spiteful passage about the con- 
versational powers of the lively Russian 
ambassadress at the Court of George IV. in 
his ‘Memoirs’ (vol. iv. p. 74 of Mr. A. 
Teixeira de Mattos’s English translation, 
London, 1902), which I do not purpose to 
reproduce here. 

Chateaubriand’s second stay in England 

lasted only a few months (April to Septem- 
ber, 1822), and he is not very verbose about 
his doings on that occasion. Consequently 
any side-lights must be welcome to his 
future biographer. According to a recent 
writer, 
‘‘la biographie de Chateaubriand—je veux dire 
sa biographie réelle, et non point celle 4 demi- 
poétique qu'il a magnifiquement orchestrée dans 
les ‘Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe ’—est encore & 
écrire.”’—Anatole le Braz, ‘Au Pays d’Exil de 
Chateaubriand ’ (Paris, 1909). 

















the task in his notes to the translation. 

Among the visitors to London in 1822 was 
the Hungarian Count Stephen Széchenyi, 
& young hussar officer who has jotted down 
a few rough notes in the course of his wander- 
ings. As regards our French ambassador 
extraordinary we find the following short 
entry on 18 June :— 

‘* At York and Boroughbridge [probably visits 
to some races or racing stables]. Chateaubriand 
is left here altogether unnoticed.” 


The Hungarian Count soon returned to 
London, and on 9 August there is the follow- 
ing entry in his diary, written in his own 
tongue :— 

‘““At Madame Lieven’s with Chateaubriand, 
who has behaved in such an awkward and tactless 
way on English soil that he has placed himself 
in an altogether false position, and cannot in 
any way find his place. A good story about 
{him and] Countess L. He: ‘ What a horrid 
country this England is! The women are devoid 
of all charms, without any vivacity.’ Countess 
L.: ‘Monsieur l’ambassadeur, you condemn 
them without knowing them, because there are 
intellectual women,’ &c. He: ‘Ah, madame, 
I_ dislike intellectual women.’ Countess L.: 
‘ Well, in that case I must also leave you, Monsieur 
l’ambassadeur,’ &c. During the meal the topics 
were Walter Scott, Lord Byron, &c. Madame L., 
without having either the insight or knowledge 
of Chateaubriand, led the conversation with such 
assurance and superiority as can only be acquired 
by constantly moving about in the great world. 
....There was also some talk about the outing the 
other day to see the experiments with Congreve 
rockets [at Woolwich on 5 August], about the 
clothes worn by Wellington, and about his aide- 
de-camp, who on that occasion walked about 
with a lady hand in hand, &c. Madame L. was 
charmed with this. Chateaubriand: ‘ Ah well! 
One can do these things if one has a Spanish 
campaign or a battle of Waterloo at one’s back. 
When one knows how well these simple-minded 
fellows can fight....But let the Pope’s maréchal 
behave like that, and everybody will burst out 
laughing.’ ”’ 

I have faithfully reproduced the style 
&e., of the original. One can understand 
now why Chateaubriand penned the follow- 
ing remark in his memoirs :— 

‘* All reputations are quickly made on the banks 
of the Thames, and as quickly lost.” 

L. L. K. 


MIcHAEL Bruce, LoGaNn, AND ‘THE ODE 
TO THE CucKkoo.’—At 9 S. viii. 70, 148, 312, 
388, 527; ix. 95, 209, 309, 414, 469, 512, 
there was a lengthy discussion on the well- 
known poem to the cuckoo attributed to 
Logan. As a supplement to this it may be 
of interest to record the fortunes of the 
poem in Wales. 
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It was translated into Welsh by “ Caled- 
fryn’”’ (William Williams, 1801-69), and has | 


since been retranslated into English (appa- 
rently in ignorance of the original) by the 
Rev. E. O. Jones in his ‘ Welsh Lyrics of the 
Nineteenth Century’ (2nd ed., Newport, 
Mon., 1907). I have not found the Welsh 
version among Caledfryn’s works, but from 
the English translation it would appear to 
have been very close. It is interesting to 
compare the final English version with the 
original poem :— 
Dear playmate of the verdant spring, 
We greet thee and rejoice ; 
Nature with leaves thy pathway decks, 
The woodlands need thy voice. 
No sooner come the daisies fair 
To fleck the meadows green 
Than thy untrammelled notes are heard 
Rising the brakes between. 
Hast thou some star in yonder heights 
To guide thee on thy way, 
And warn thee of the changing years 
And seasons, day by day ? 
Fair visitant, the time of flowers 
We welcome now with thee, 
When all the birds’ unnumbered choir 
Warbles from every tree. 
The schoolboy on his truant quest 
For flowers, wandering by, 
Leaps as he hears thy welcome note, 
And echoes back thy cry. 
To visit other lands afar 
Thou soon wilt flying be ; 
Thou hast another spring than ours 
To cheerly welcome thee. 
For thee the hedgerows aye are green, 
Thy skies are always clear ; 
There is no sorrow in thy song, 
Nor winter in thy year ! 


H. I. B. 


MEw or MEwEs Famittes. (See 6S. xii. 
369.)—Dr. Peter Mew(s), Bishop of Bath 
and Wells 1673, and of Winchester 1684— 
1706, born at Caundle Purse 25 March, 1618-— 
1619, was the son of Ellis Mew(s) by his 
marriage with a daughter of John Winniffe 
of Sherborne, and sister of Dr. Thomas 
Winniffe, sometime Bishop of Lincoln. His 
ancestry has not hitherto been traced. The 
following notes show three earlier genera- 
tions of Mews occurring in or in connexion 
with Dorsetshire. 

I. John Mewis married Alice, daughter of 
John Buckler by his marriage with Agnes, 
daughter of John Barber of Maston, Somerset. 

Peter Mewes married Jane, another 
daughter of John and Agnes Buckler 
(“ Buckler of Causeway in Radipole,” 
Visitation of Dorsetshire, 1565). 





l 
| II. Peter Mewe of Caundle Purse died 


before 6 March, 1597/8, having had issue at- 
least four sons. 

James Mewe of Ditcheat, Somerset, made 
his nephew James Mewe of Caundle an over- 
seer of his will, dated 17 February, 1618/19, 
proved P.C.C. (10 Soame) 11 February, 
1619/20. He left a daughter Mary, married 
at Ditcheat, 25 July, 1608, to Henry 
Hannam. 

William Mewe was an overseer of the will 
of John Whetcombe of Sherborne, dated 
2 May, proved P.C.C. (76 Lewyn) 22 Sep- 
tember, 1598; and of that of Edmund Lane 
of Lillington, dated 13 August, proved. 
P.C.C. (84 Harte) 26 November, 1604. 

III. One of the elder sons of Peter Mewe 
of Caundle Purse was probably father of 
Ellis Mew(s) and grandfather of the bishop. 

William Mewe, his fourth son, is men- 
tioned in the will—dated 20 May, proved 
P.C.C. (62 Cobham) 20 June, 1597—of 
James Hannam of Hollwell, Somerset, 
a bencher of the Middle Temple, as “ my 
servant.”” On 6 March, 1597/8, he was 
admitted to the Middle Temple; and on 
10 May, 1598, he was admitted, by assign- 
ment of Sir Francis Hastings and Mary his 
wife, widow and executrix of James Hannam,,. 
to two chambers in Hannam’s Buildings- 
He surrendered one of these chambers 
12 February, 1608. It was resolved, 8 June, 
1627, to admit another tenant to the other 
chamber, then described as “the ground 
chamber of the late Mr. Mewe, when he kept. 
the office of the Clerk of the Warrants.’” 
It seems possible that the word “late” is 
here used carelessly of a late tenant, and not 
of one recently deceased, for on 11 June, 
1627, and 12 May, 1629, this chamber is 
described as had by “surrender” of Mr. 
William Mewe (‘Middle Temple Records,” 
vol. i. pp. 382, 383; vol. ii. pp. 488, 723, 
748). If so, he may possibly be identified. 
with William Mewe, a London lawyer who 
settled at Eastington, and was the ancestor 
of the Gloucestershire Mews, one of whom 
was appointed to two prebends by Bishop. 
Mew(s). TEMPLAR. 


TEMPLE BaR IN 1851.—The obstruction to. 
traffic caused by this narrow Danger 4 in the 
middle of London was hardly felt to be 


serious until the summer of 1851, when alf 
the world came to the Great Exhibition in 
Hyde Park, for the hitherto comparatively 
quiet streets of the metropolis then became 
for the first time inconveniently crowded. 
I well remember in that year sitting for 
twenty minutes on the top of an omnibus . 
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under the archway during a block in Fleet 
Street. It is difficult to realize that London 
at that time was not much more than a large 
country town with few hotels—North- 
umberland House with its huge empty court- 
yard standing on ground now so differently 
“occupied. 

At the time when the removal of the Bar 
was under discussion, some excellent plans 
for keeping it in the City were unwisely 
rejected. HENRY TAYLOR. 

Birklands, Birkdale, Lancashire. 


“* STICK-IN-THE-MuD.’’—This seems to be 
an old colloquialism, but it is not mentioned, 
I think, in the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary.’ 
Iremember, about twenty years ago, hearing 
the expression applied to a person who never 
made any progress in business or life gene- 
rally—he was addressed as “ old stick-in- 
the-mud”’; and it may be noted that one 
who is deficient in histrionic talent is known 
as a “stick.” An “old fogey’”’ is an “old 
stick-in-the-mud,” a slowcoach. Hughes 
in ‘Tom Brown at Oxford’ says: ‘* This 
rusty old coloured one is that respectable 
old stick in the mud, Nicias.’”’ But there 
is an earlier instance of the use of the phrase 
in The General Evening Post of 15-17 Novem- 
ber, 1732 :— 


** George Sutton was Yesterday before Justice 
De Veil, on suspicion of robbing Col. Des Romain’s 
House at Paddington. The Colonel was in the 
Room with the Justice, and no sooner had Sutton 
entered the Room, but the Colonel said, that is 
the Man that first came and seized me with his 
drawn Sword in his Hand. The Justice com- 
mitted him to Newgate. At the same time James 
Baker was before Justice De Veil for the same 
Fact. The Colonel could not swear to him, but 
the Justice committed him to the same Place with 
Sutton. George Fluster, alias Stick in the Mud, 
has made himself an Evidence, and impeached 
the above two Persons.” 

Again, in The General Evening Post of 
13-15 Dec., 1733, 

‘*John Anderson, James Baker, alias Stick 
in the Mud, and Francis Ogleby were convicted 
for breaking open the House of Thomas Rayner, 
a Silversmith, and stealing Plate to a considerable 
value.” 

J. Ho~tDEN MacMIcHAEL. 


Brecuin.—In ‘A Catalogue of Rare and 
Valuable Books,’ recently issued by a pro- 
minent London house, the following entry 
appears in the section given to Wales :— 

“Brechin. _ Black (D. D.). History of Brechin. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Brechin, 1839. 3/6.” 

The compiler of the catalogue evidently 
thought that his volume is concerned with | 
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| Brecknock or Brecon, and not with the 
/eeclesiastical town of Brechin in  For- 
|farshire, which enjoys the distinction of 
| giving his title to a bishop. Between the 
| two names thus incidentally associated there 
|is a possible connexion, which Anderson in 
‘The Scottish Nation’ discusses as follows : 

Its similarity [that of Brechin, to wit] to the 
British name Breckeinoc or Brycheinog, Anglicised 
into Brecknock or Brecon (anciently Aberhodni), 
the chief town of Brecknockshire, which Giraldus 
Cambrensis (1188) and even earlier authorities derive 
from Bracken, a regulus or prince of that country, 
who died about the year 450, renders it bane oS 
that it is likewise called after some individual of 
British or Cambrian origin of that name. Nor is it 
impossible that, being a town of great ecclesiastical 
antiquity, its round tower being one of the only 
two extant in Scotland, and not of later date than 
the sixth or seventh century, it may have originated 
in a church dedicated to the family of this 
Bracken.” 

‘*‘ Brechin,” it may be added, is not pro- 
nounced ‘ Breechin,”’ as the unwary are 
prone to think, but belongs to the same 
guttural family as Ecclefechan and Auch- 
termuchty, with which the Southern visitor 
invariably has trouble. 

THoMAS BAYNE. 


Lowe Famity, 1670-80.—The following 
entries occur in a copy of the Authorized 
Version, 1611, in the British Museum :— 

‘Sarah Lowe was Borne the 13t of May and 
Baptized the 15‘ of June, 1676. 

** Andrewe Lowe was Borne the 31*t of March 
and Baptized the 9 of May, 1681.” 

Henry R. PLoMER, 


CONSCIENCE-STRICKEN: TARDY ADVER- 
TISEMENTS.—The following advertisements 
in comparatively recent newspapers may 
be worth noting. The first appeared in 
The Standard of 9 February, 1888, and the 
reply to it in that of 17 February :— 


‘“ AMELIA AND CLARA SPENCER, at school in 
1837, 5, Prospect-place, Peckham-rye, and whose 
home was in that part.— Advertiser DEEPLY 
REGRETS doing some acts for which they were 
accused and may have been expelled.” 

‘“ AMELIA AND CLARA SPENCER are much 
gratified to see the advertisement headed as above. 
They freely forgive the advertiser for the wrong 
done over 50 years ago.—173, Church Road, 
Canonbury, N.”’ 

A somewhat similar. circumstance is 
recorded in the following paragraph from 
The Standard of 18 October, 1909 :— 

‘A BELATED CONSCIENCE.—An_ ex-under- 
graduate of Cambridge sends a curious advertise- 
ment to a Cambridge paper. He states that. one 
day in 1852 an undergraduate came into collision 
on college premises with a tobacconist’s boy, 
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and broke some pipes which he was carrying’ 
‘The undergraduate, now advanced in years. 
feels his conscience oppressed by the fact that 
he never in any way made good the damage done, 
either to the boy or his employer.’ If ‘ the boy’ 
is still alive, he would be glad to hear from him.” 


W. B. H. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


St. Wiiir1am’s Day at York.—Can any 
one kindly refer me to an historical account 
of the observance of St. William’s Day at 
York, either at the Minster or in the city ? 

GEORGE AUSTEN. 

The Residence, York. 


Dom Francisco MANUEL DE MELLO, the 
Portuguese writer, was in London on diplo- 
matic missions in 1641 and in the spring of 
1663. I should be glad to know of any 
references in the newspapers, memoirs, or 
other writings of the time to his presence 
among us. He was in Rome for the greater 
part of 1664, endeavouring to obtain Papal 
confirmation for the King of Portugal’s 
episcopal nominees, and there printed his 
“Cartas Familiares ’ and ‘ Obras Morales.’ 

Are there any references to him and his 
negotiations in Italian printed sources of the 
period ? He sometimes styled himself 
Chevalier de St. Clement. 

EpGar PRESTAGE. 

Chiltern, Bowdon, Cheshire. 


Wi11aM Pitt’s LETTER ON SUPERSTITION. 
—tThis letter, quoted by Dr. von Ruville in 
his ‘ Life of Chatham,’ vol. iii. p. 359 (Engl. 
ed.), is stated to have first appeared in The 
London Journal for 1733. 

Unfortunately, the only copy of The 
London Journal which I have seen, in the 
British Museum, has a few pages missing for 
1733: the letter is not printed in the 
remaining pages. 

The letter first, as far as I know, appears in 
print in a leaflet which bears no date, but 
is ticketed in one of the British Museum 
scrapbooks as of 1760. In 1819 and 1820 the 
letter was reprinted as a hawker’s broad- 
sheet. It was finally republished about 


1875 by A. Holyoake as a secularist tract: 
Can any reader inform me— 
1. What authority there is for attributing 
this letter to W. Pitt ? 





2. Whether any extant copy of The 
London Journal for 1733 shows this letter ? 
3. If so, whether the letter there appears 
signed by Pitt ? Bastu WILLIAMS. 
Savile Club, Piccadilly. 


ARISTOTLE ON Epucation.—Aristotle says 
somewhere that the work of the educator is 
like that of the sculptor, who finds and dis- 
engages the statue that is hidden in a block 
of marble. Addison refers to it in The 
Spectator, No. 215, 1711. Will some one 
kindly give me the reference ? 

A. SMYTHE PALMER. 


MariInE INSURANCE.—I am anxious to 
know something about the earliest policies 
for assurance of ships or cargoes. The few 
facts I was able to find tended towards 
showing Valencia and the neighbouring 
parts of South-Eastern Spain to be the most 
hopeful quarter for further search. 

I read, however, in Prof. Heinrich Sieve- 
king’s ‘Studio sulle finanze genovesi nel 
medioevo’ (Atti della societa ligure di 
storia patria, xxxv. [1905] Introd., p. 15) :— 

** La tenuta dei libri di commercio ed il cambio, 
Vassicurazione e la banca furono coltivati, prima che 
da altri, dai Genovesi.” 

Is this primacy admitted in the particular 
case of marine insurance ? Where shall I 
find the best ‘‘ documented’”’ treatment of 
the subject ? Rost. J. WHITWELL. 

Oxford. 


Sm RoBerRT PEEL AND HIS SPEECHES.— 
Can any correspondent give the authority 
for the story that Sir Robert Peel, when 
Prime Minister, used always to lock his study- 
door before a great speech? One day an 
urgent letter, it is said, came from the Queen, 
and Lady Peel entered the study through 
the window in order to deliver it without 
delay, and found the Prime Minister on his 
knees, praying. W. J. 


Court Lire.—Where can one find an 
account of the various duties of officers of the 
Court, Ladies-in-waiting, &c. ? a 


“ Bezant,’—The Salisbury Journal, 20 
April, 1761, in form of advertisement says :— 


** There will be a ball at the George Inn, Shaftes- 
bury, on tuesday 28" inst., being the-day after a 


zant.” 
What was a Bezant ? E. G. 
MorHer’s MaipEN NAME AS CHILDREN’S 
SurnaME.—Was it formerly: a fairly com- 
mon practice.in Fifeshire for children to take 
as surname their’ mother’s maiden name 
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or the name of a near relative ? If this was | 
the case, I shall be glad of any indication | 
where I can get information regarding the | 
practice. INQUIRER. 


LEADER OF THE House oF Commons.—It is 
formally announced that among the portraits 
recently acquired by the Trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery, and now placed 
on exhibition, is that of 
“Thomas Kobinson, first Baron Grantham, 1695- 
1770. Diplomatist, Ambassador at Vienna, 1730-48. 
Leader of the House of Commons, 1754-5. Pastel 
by an unknown artist.” 

The story of Robinson’s brief and in- 
glorious leadership of the House of Commons 
is well known to all students of the political 
history of that time; but when was this 
position earliest recognized in formal fashion 
and the title ‘Leader of the House of 
Commons ”’ first employed ? 

POLITICIAN. 


Lapy O’Looney’s EprrapyH.—In a little 
book entitled ‘English Epigrams and 
Epitaphs,’ selected by Aubrey Stewart, and 
published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, 
1897, the following epitaph is given (p. 218) 
with the heading ‘In Pewsey Church’ :— 

Here lies the body of 
Lady O’Looney, 
‘Great-niece of Burke, commonly 
Called the Sublime. 
She was 
Bland, passionate, and deeply religious ; 
Also she painted in water colours, 
And sent several pictures to the Exhibition. 
She was first cousin to Lady Jones, 
And of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Is this epitaph still in Pewsey Church ? 
Is it dated, and is anything known of its 
history ? SENESCENS. 

(Mr. E. R. Suffling, who prints this epitaph at 
p 287 of his ‘Epitaphia,’ 1909, adds: ‘‘In the 
chapel of St. George’s Burying-ground, London, 
facing Hyde Park, was, until its removal a few 
years ago, a slab with a tremendously long and 
nauseously adulatory epitaph upon it to Mrs. Jane 
Maloney (‘ Lady Looney’), who died in 1839. How 
the lady could also be buried at Pewsey I cannot 
say.” 

‘“‘ STRIKE oF Saunsons.’’—In a Court Roll 
of the Manor of Duffield, Derby, dated 
29 November, 152¥, occurs the following 
sentence :— 

** And also paying to the said John Harewood 
and his heirs annually one measure of apples called 
=o" of Saunsons growing upon the land afore- 
said. 


The words italicized are in English in the 
Court Roll, the remainder in Latin. A 





strike was a measure equal to about two 


pecks; but what is a ‘“‘Saunson” ? Was 
there an apple so named? It is not given 
in Gerarde’s ‘ Herbal’ (1595) or Parkinson’s 
‘Paradisus Terrestris’ (1633), nor in an 
work in the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
library. Was it a local name ? 

I shall be much obliged if any correspon- 
dent can help me. C. W. FIrREBRACE. 

70, Cadogan Square, S.W. 


SAMUEL GEORGE SLOMAN of Exeter died in 
1846. Can any one kindly tell me where he 
was buried, and the name of his _— > 

Cc. K. 


“-pE-”: “-ry-.’—What is the ori 
of ‘‘de” in such words as ‘‘ hobbledehoy,” 
“clapperdeclaw,” “‘fleberdegibet”’ ? Is {t 
merely the definite article ? What is the 
meaning of ‘‘hobberdidance” ? It looks 
like ‘“‘Hob o’ the dance” beside “‘ Hob 
goblin.” 

In North of England place-names we find 
Pikedebield and Catchedecam (also spelt 
Catcheety); but “-ty-’? is more common, 
e.g. Joppletyhow, Gracetymoor, Lamitysike, 
Fishertyhow, and Cockledebeck or Cocklety- 
beck. Probably we cannot explain these 
either by the article or by the word “ tye-” 
80 common in the South. Op Sarum. 


AISLABIE Famity. — William Aislabie, 
Deputy Governor of Bombay (brother of 
John Aislabie, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who was turned out of the House of Commons 
on account of his connexion with the South 
Sea Company), had a son William, who 
is said to have been M.P. for Ripon from 
1727 to 1734. I should be glad of further 
information about him. Was he the William 
Aislabie who was a captain in the 4th troop 
of Horse Guards in 1722? He married 
Elizabeth, daughter of John and Arabella 
Scattergood of Fort St. George, about 1729. 
Where did the marriage take place ? William 
Aislabie is said to have been of Ditton, 
Surrey. There was a son of this marriage, 
John Aislabie, who also appears to have been 
a captain in the Army. I should be glad to 
know more of him. 

BERNARD P. SCATTERGOOD. 

Far Headingley, Leeds. 


Ceci, Howarp.—Is there any biography 
of this amiable gentleman and dramatic 
critic, who died in September, 1895? In 
Lewis Melville's ‘William Makepeace 
Thackeray, it is stated that Thackeray 
wrote (20 January, 1862) to Cecil Howard 
in regard to ‘ Lovel the Widower’ to know 
if that was the book that Howard was think- 
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of dramatizing for Miss Sedgwick. 


ing 

Did Cecil Howard ever write a pla ay of an 

kind, or dramatize one for Miss a 
8. J. A. 


(Amy) or any one else ? 


JOHN ARBUTHNOT (1667-1735), PHYSICIAN 
AND Wit.—Whom and when did he marry ? 
The ‘Dict of Nat. Biog.,’ ii. 62, does not 
mention his marriage, though there is a 
reference to his children. G. F. R. B. 


CHARLES BARBOUR was admitted on the 
foundation at Westminster School in 1674. 
There is no information about him in 
‘Alum. Westmon.’ Can correspondents of 
‘N. & Q.’ supply any ? G. F. R. B. 


JAMES DRAKE, M.D. (1667—1707).—When 
and whom did this political writer marry, 
and what family had he? The ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ xv. 446, gives no information on these 
points. G. F. R. B. 


RicHaRD HEATH, son of Richard Heath of 
Guildford, Surrey, was educated at West- 
minster School and Trin. Coll., Camb., 
where he graduated M.A., 1714. I should be 
glad to obtain further particulars of his 
parentage and career. G. F. R. B. 


ELIZABETH Dixoy, QUAKER.—Can any one 
tell me anything about Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dixon, a Quaker, and a friend and con- 
temporary of Elizabeth Fry ? Information 
as to her family or place of residence in 
Norfolk would be gratefully received by 

(Mrs.) M. Extiorr. 

Hethel Hall, Norwich. 


‘““WarE” Potators.—One of the street 
cries of a hawker of my acquaintance seems 
to me to be “ Four-wheeled cabbage!” 
He affirms it to be ‘‘ All ware new potatoes ! ” 
and explains “all ware’”’ as a trade term 
for “‘ the best.” Can any one i it ? 

. M. 


‘‘Ware” is used in Covent Garden Market to 
indicate potatoes of the most even size for cooking, 
both the small (called “‘ chats”) and large being sold 
at lower prices.] 


“THE ALMIGHTY DoLiAR.”—This phrase 
is commonly attributed, and it would seem 
rightly so, to Washington Irving. It 
appears in his ‘ Creole Village,’ 1837, and he 
vindicates it in a foot-note from the charge 
of irreverence. But it must have come 
into frequent, if not common, use earlier 
than that year; for it occurs in quotation 


marks in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
2 December, 
article says : 


1836, where an_ editorial 
“*The Almighty Dollar’ is the 











only object of worship.” (The writer is 
criticizing Governor Isaac Hill of New 
Hampshire. ) 

It may be that the * Creole Village ’ saw the 
light in some periodical before this date, 
in which case the difficulty is solved. Can 
any correspondent clear the matter up ? 

RicHarD H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 





Replies. 


MILTON BIBLES. 
(11 S. iii. 1, 70.) 


It may perhaps be useful to focus the 
references to Bibles associated with the name 
of Milton. These appear to be as follows, 
in order of date :— 

1. Breeches Bible (Genevan Bible, 1560), 
4to.—A copy of this edition is said to have 
been sold in 1901 to Mr. Herbert Dodd 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., of New York), and to 
have subsequently been disposed of by them 
to Mr. Buckler, then of the American Lega- 
tion in Madrid, and by him sold by auction 
in 1907 to Mr. Alfred J. Barton for 1,225 
dollars. The purchaser declared Milton’s 
signature to be a forgery, Dr. Aldis Wright 
being of opinion that it was that of Major 
John Milton of the City of London Trained 
Bands. See Daily News, 12 November, 
1907, and 10 S. ix. 27. If the article in The 
Times of 13 December, 1907, be correct 
(which it probably is), the description of the 
book as a ‘‘ Breeches”’ Bible is incorrect, 
and the book in question is that next 
described. 

2. Genevan Version, London (Chr. Bar- 
ker), 1588, 4to.—This formerly belonged 
to Mr. Alexander Howell. At his sale at 
Sotheby’s, February, 1901, it was purchased 
by Mr. B. F. Stevens for 2251., probably 
for America ; but it was not included among 
the Miltoniana at the Grolier Club Tercen- 
tenary Exhibition. It is a quarto in black- 
letter. The poet’s signature (‘John Mil- 
ton ffeb 24: 1654’’) is written on a piece of 
rough paper 3} inches by 14 inches, pasted 
inside the front cover. Underneath this are 
written ‘‘ William Minshull, Nantwich”’ 
(said to be a relation of Milton’s third wife), 
and ‘‘ Thos. Minshull, Middlewich.” On 
the first fly-leaf are ‘‘ Mary Matthews, 
Middlewich,” and ‘Eliz. Mingham’’; on 
the second fly-leaf, “‘ J. Mathews.” At the 
top of the title of the New Testament is the 
signature “Elizabeth Milton 1664” (two 
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years after Elizabeth Minshull married the 
poet as his third wife). On the last leaf 
(imprint) are the names “ L. Matthews,” 
‘*“W"™ Minshull,” and “Eliz. Mingam 
1730." On the fly-leaves at the end are 
“Elizabeth Minshull” and the following 
note :— 

** Dec ye 27 1714 I gave this Book to my mother, 
the widow Mathews, but if she dyes before me, 
I desire that it should be Retorn to me againe. 
W™ Matthews.” 

There are two other signatures of the 
Mathews family and a pedigree of several of 
them (see ‘ Book-Prices Current, 1901,’ pp. 
298-9). Milton married Elizabeth Minshull 
26 February, 1662/3, and after Milton’s death 
in 1674 his widow retired to Nantwich, where 
her family lived. She died there in 1727. 
The signature Elizabeth Minshull on the 
fly-leaf at the end suggests that the book 
belonged to her before her marriage with 
Milton, and that his signature in 1654 
(two years after his blindness became com- 
plete) must have been cut out of some 
document and inserted. The volume in any 
case has an interesting connexion with 
Milton. 

3. British Museum Bible, London, Printed 
by R. Barker, 1612, small 4to.—The first 
4to edition of the Authorized Version, 
printed in Roman letter. The entries in 
this Bible were published in facsimile with 
other autographs and documents, by order 
of the Trustees of the British Museum, on 
the occasion of the Milton Tercentenary, 
with a note :— 

‘Milton used this version, and not the Geneva 
Bible, which was the favourite version of the 
Puritans in general, and contested the supremacy 
with King James's version for a long time after the 
first appearance of the latter in 1611.” 

The purchase by the Trustees of the British 
Museum of this Bible is noted at 6 S. x. 45; 
and the particulars as to Milton’s pedigree are 
recorded at 7 S. vi. 253. 

4. Authorized Version, London (? Robert 
Barker), 1613, small 4to.—A copy of this 
edition with alleged autograph of John 
Milton was formerly in the possession of 
George Offor (2 S. xii. 233). | This is probably 
the book next described. 

5. Authorized Version, London (Robert 
Barker), 1614, small 4to.—A copy with the 
autograph of ‘‘ John Milton ”’ on the back of 
the title-page of the New Testament was 
formerly m the possession of George Offor. 
Above the name of Milton is the autograph 
of Robert Colecraft. Bound with this Bible 
is a Concordance, 1615, and on the reverse 
of the title is ‘‘ Robert Colecraft,” and in a 





very small hand, ‘‘ John Milton” (2 S. iv. 
334-5). Samuel Leigh Sotheby was of 
opinion that the second signature had all 
the appearance of having been written by a 
man at an advanced period of life and when 
blind, and that the writer was no other 
than the poet (‘ Ramblings,’ 1861, pp. 128-9). 
This book formed lot 697 of the Catalogue 
of the sale of George Offor’s books in 1865, 
and was, I believe, destroyed at Sotheby's 
fire on the second day of the sale. 

6. Bible seen by Dr. Birch, 1749-50, who 
describes it as “‘in 8vo, printed by Young 
in 1636” (Hunter, 1850, p. 34). There are 
8vo editions by Young of Edinburgh dated 
1633, 1637, and 1638, but neither Bohn’s 
‘ Lowndes,’ the B.M. Printed Catalogue of 
Bibles, nor Cotton mentions one dated 1636. 
If 1636 be the correct date, Mary Powell 
would have been ten years old when it was 
published. The limitation of the family 
references to the births of Milton’s four 
children by his first wife, its comparatively 
small size, and its being last seen in the 
possession of her granddaughter seem to 
corroborate the entry ‘I am the book of 
Mary Milton.” 

7. Bible mentioned by Thomas Kerslake 
in The Atheneum of 5 January, 1884, es 
of no value and as having been sold by him by 
auction. Kerslake states that it formerly 
belonged to Bishop Law, and that the name 
of Milton written in the book had no simi- 
larity to his known autographs. 

Now as No. 7 appears unworthy of con- 
sideration, No. 1 to be identical with No. 2, 
and No. 5 (destroyed by fire) to be identical 
with No. 4, only two Bibles associated with 
Milton are known to exist, viz., his own 
family Bible in the British Museum (No. 3) 
and that of his third wife (No. 2); while 
No. 6, seen by Dr. Birch, may still be in 
existence, although its whereabouts are not 
known. WywnneE E. Baxter. 





NEWENHAM ABBEY, DEvon (115. iii. 70).— 
From a note to p. 317 of Oliver’s ‘Monasti- 
con Diocesis Exoniensis’ it appears that the 
register formerly belonging to my grand- 
father afterwards belonged to Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, Bt. The book was published in 
1846. W. WaAvELL. 

Reform Club, 8. W. 


Lapy ConyNGHAM (11 S. ii. 508; iii. 37, 
71).—The ewer to which Mr. JoHN LANE 
alludes at the first reference was included in 
the sale of the Marchioness Conyngham’s 
collection at-Christie’s in May, 1908. . It was 
not of crystal, but entirely gilt, and: bore the 
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London hall-mark for 1618; the maker’s name 
was F. Terry. This with the companion dish 
realized 4,2001., Messrs. Crichton being the 
purchasers. The ewer and the dish are both 
illustrated in the sale catalogue. A similar 
dish is at Windsor Castle, and is illustrated 
in the sixth edition of Cripps’s ‘ Old English 
Plate ’ (frontispiece). There were also in the 
sale (4-7 May) several articles in rock 
crystal, notably a standing cup and cover 
with mounts of French workmanship of the 
early part of the seventeenth century ; this, 
which may be the article inquired after by 
Mr. Lane, realized 1,900 guineas. An 
account of the collection appeared in The 
Times of 13 April, 1908. The Marchioness 
died on 28 November, 1907, and an obituary 
notice of her was published in The Times 
of the day following. She was the wife of 
the third Marquess. W. RosBeErts. 


HouweE tt Famity (11S. ii. 528 ; iii. 74).— 
The best account of Governor Holwell (bapt. 
23 Sept., 1711; died at Pinner, 5 Nov., 
1798) will be found in Dr. H. E. Busteed’s 
‘Echoes from Old Calcutta,’ 4th edition, 
1900, pp. 47 sqq. (See also 10 S. ix. 370, 455, 
518; x. 76). Holwell was a grandson of John 
Holwell, the mathematician and astronomer 
(see ‘D.N.B.’), whose father and grand- 
father are said to have given their lives to the 
Stuart cause, which involved the loss to 
their descendants of an ample patrimony 
in Devonshire that had been in the family 
for generations. I am, however, a little 
sceptical with regard to these statements. 
I cannot find any Holwell recorded in Mr. 
Peacock’s ‘ Civil War Army Lists’ as having 
held @ commission in the King’s forces, 
nor in the ‘ List of Knights and Gentlemen 
that have Compounded for their Estates.’ 
Holwell was not a Visitation family, and 
Risdon does not include it in his list of 
the gentry of the county of Devon. I 
conclude, therefore, that the Holwells were a 
family of small yeomen, who may, of course, 
have suffered losses in the Civil War, but 
were not people of local importance. 
Holwell’s great - grandson, Major W. A. 
Holwell, died at Toronto in October, 1890. 


I should like to learn something further 
of Edward and Bowes Walcot, both of 
whom are said by Mr. W. Jackson Picort, 
and also by Burke in his ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 
to have survived the horrors of the Black 
Hole. Holwell in his ‘ Narrative,’ in giving 


the list of survivors, mentions only. an 
Ens. Walcott,” who was afterwards sent 
with Holwell and two others by. Meer 





Muddun to Murshidabad, where they 
were put in chains and endured much 
misery. No one of the name of Pigott is 
mentioned by Holwell in his lists either of 
those who perished or of those who survived. 
W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


THACKERAY AND PuGIuism (11 S. iii. 28).— 
The article, in Temple Bar headed ‘The 
Millers and their Men,’ and signed “ P.,” 
may perhaps have been written by Robert 
Kemp Philp. My reasons for thinking so 
are, I fear, not very convincing. Philp, 
who was, at different periods, Chartist, 
journalist, editor, and author, sometimes 
wrote under the initial ‘P.”’ His known 
works include such titles as ‘ Walks Abroad 
and Evenings at Home,’ ‘ Natural History,’ 
‘ Physical Geography and Geology,’ &c., and 
show him to have been a keen and intelligent 
observer ; but I am not aware of his ever 
having written anything on pugilism. He 
is best remembered by his ‘ Enquire within 
upon Everything.’ Scorr. 


Dickens: ‘“‘SHALLABALAH”’ (11 S. iii. 
68).—As a child (in the early sixties), I 
remember an old Indian who used to come 
round the houses in Thurloe Square beating 
a sort of tom-tom, which was hung round 
his neck, and crooning out some such word 
as the above. We always called him the 
“‘Shallabalah man.” But I fancy he was a 
Hindoo, and not a Moslem. 

E. Stuart SHERSON. 


“ Evze’’=ALREADY (11 S. iii. 25, 72).— 
My note on this word was written, primarily, 
to register the fact that it still has currency, 
and is not a fossilized form resuscitated 
from ancient authors by the lexicographer. 
Secondly, it seemed apposite to show that 
the term in a specific meaning is not ade- 
quately considered in what is a generally 
approved edition of a standard poet. Mr. 
Warrack’s contribution has substantial 
supplementary value; and Pror. SKEAT’s 
etymological explanations are, as always, 
as welcome as they are satisfactory. 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


“ PuckLED” (11 S. ii. 526; iii. 78).— 
Most readers at a first glance would probably 
understand this word as puckl-ed, the 

reterite of an unknown verb to puckle (like 
uckled from to buckle), akin to puckle (Old 
Eng. pucel), a diminutive of puck, in the 
sense of being possessed by a little puck. It 
is really, of course, puck-led, mazed or led 
astray by that mischievous imp Puck. The 
word. survives in some of the Midland dia- 
lects. 
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It is peculiarly interesting to me as helping 
to substantiate the explanation which I 
advanced in The Oxford and Cambridge Re- 
view (1910, pp. 86-93) of the difficult phrase 
“the mobled queen ’”’ (‘ Hamlet,’ IT. ii. 526). 
I there contended that mobled, or mabled, is 
to be analyzed as mob-led or mab-led, led 
wandering by Mab, bewildered or bewitched, 
infatuated. There is as little reason to infer 
a verb moble from mobled as a verb puckle 
from puckled. A. SMyTHE PALMER. 


‘Diz IN BEAUTY ”’ (11 S. iii. 7, 74).—The 
phrase will be found in Ibsen’s ‘ Hedda 
Gabler’; see III. x.; IV. v. in particular. 
It forms, as it were, a “ Leitmotiv”’ of the 
action. I have no doubt that the present 
vogue of the expression is due to this play ; 
but whether Ibsen invented it or took it 
from some other source, I am unable to say. 

HEINRICH MUTSCHMANN. 

University College, Nottingham. 


It is, of course, true that in the third and 
fourth acts of ‘ Hedda Gabler,’ Hedda is full 
of the idea of dying beautifully or gracefully ; 
but I do not find the exact English phrase 
in either the version of Mr. William Archer or 
in that of Mr. Edmund Gosse. Is its equiva- 
lent in the original Norwegian ? And if so, 
what are the precise words ? 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


GAMNECOURT IN PICARDY: BARBARA DE 
BIERLE (11 S. ii. 429, 512; iii. 50).—After 
J. B. P.’s convincing demonstration to the 
contrary, I can no longer maintain that John 
Erskine of Dun, the Reformer, was married 
to Margaret Keith My authority for the 
marriage was a foot-note in M‘Crie’s ‘ Life of 
Andrew Melville,’ Edinburgh, 1819. M‘Crie 
asserts that John Erskine of Dun, the Super- 
intendent of Angus, died “‘on the 16th of 
October, 1592, and in the eighty-second 
year of his age.” In a foot-note he names 
his authority: ‘‘ Act Buik of the Com- 
missariot of St. Andrews, Oct. 25, 1593, 
and Apr. 19, 1594.” I transcribe the 
remainder of M‘Crie’s note :— 

** Spotswood fixes his death, by mistake, on 
the 12th of March, 1591/2. He also represents 
him as ‘ leaving behind him a numerous posterity ’ 
(‘ Hist.’ 384). But his will mentions only ‘his 
son and air and Margaret Erskine his dochter,’ 
who were minors, and whose ‘ tuitioun, gyding & 
keeping’ he left to ‘ his weilbelovit spous Mar- 
garet Kaith thair mother.’ ‘The noble and 
potent Lord Robert Lord Altrie’ (probably Mrs. 
Erskine’s brother) was one of their ‘tutouris 
testamentaris.’’’—M‘Crie’s ‘Life of Melville,’ 
vol. ii. pp. 22-3. 





In the light of J. B. P.’s reply it will be 
observed that M‘Crie was in error. He con- 
founded John Erskine, the great-grandson 
(known also apparently as ‘Erskine of 
Dun’’), with John Erskine, the Superin- 
tendent of Angus. We may gather from the 
somewhat complicated details that John 
Erskine the Superintendent died in 1589/90 ; 
his son Robert in 1590; his grandson, John 
of Logie, in 1591; and his great-grandson 
John in 1592. Father, son, grandson, and 
great-grandson died within a period of 
four years. It may also be noted as curious 
that father, son, grandson, and great-grand- 
son, within about eighty-four years, were all 
of them married and had children by the 
time they had respectively reached their 
twentieth year. 

My thanks are also due to W. C. J., whose 
citations clearly show that Barbara de 
Bierle was the Superintendent’s second 
wife. Scotus. 

[Reply from Mr. Erskine WEstT shortly.) 


GEOFFREY PoLe (11 S. iii. 45).—As the 
writer of the lines at 9 S. ix. 468, I am 
interested in Mr. J. B. WatnEewricurT’s 
note. Geoffrey or Jeffrey Pole, fourth son 
of Sir Geoffrey Pole (d. 1558), is stated to have 
married Catherine, daughter of a Dutton 
of Dutton in the county of Chester, and to 
have had five daughters—Jane, Catherine, 
Constance, Martha, and Mary—and two 
sons, Arthur (slain sp. at Rome) and 
Geoffry (or Geoffrey), the latter still living 
in 1606, and then possessed of Wirehall in 
Cheshire. 

Sir James Pole, a descendant of Geoffrey 
Pole (living in 1606), is said to have forfeited 
Wirehall to King William. Sir James Pole 
had a brother Richard, whose son Richard 
was the father of three daughters—Mary 
(wife of ‘‘Giles Taylor of Lyon’s Inn, 
Gent.”), Elizabeth (wife of Paul Green, a 
vinter of London), and Hannah (wife of 
Roger Maddock or Mannock, a shoemaker 
in Chester). 

My authority for these details regarding 
Geoffrey, the son of Sir Geoffrey Pole (d. 
1558), is (p. 131) ‘A Companion and Key 
to the History of England,’ by George 
Fisher (London, Simpkin & Marshall, 1832). 

Ronatp Drxon. 


‘Tir For Tat’ (11S. ii. 489 ; iii. 56, 76).— 
The authoress of ‘Tit for Tat’ was Jane 
Grace Smith (Mrs. Michael Edward Smith), 
as may be seen by the British Museum 
Catalogue. She is an entirely different 
person from the authoress of ‘ Moscha 
Lamberti.’ Wittuiam E. A, Axon. 
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THe Vicrory: Earty SHIPS OF THE 
Name (11 S. iii. 68).—I quote the following 
note from the foot of p. 328, vol. ii., ‘ Eco- 
nomical History of the Hebrides,’ by John 
Walker, D.D., Professor of Natural History 
in Edinburgh University, Edinburgh, 1808. 
The note occurs under the heading ‘ Preserva- 
tion of Timber ' :— 

‘“‘The Victory man-of-war was built in a hurry, 
after the battle of Blenheim, of unseasoned timber ; 
she therefore passed in the Navy by the name of 
the Green Bough ; and, though a most magnificent 
was never accounted a trusty ship. Her loss proved 
a national disaster, which was ascribed by the most 
skilful seamen to this original defect.” we 


I have before me a few leaves of an old 
Britannic Magazine, on which is printed a 
list (taken from the Royal Library) of the 
English fleet, with the names of the ships and 
captains serving under Charles, Lord Howard 
of Effingham, Lord High Admiral against 
the Spaniards in 1588. 

No. 9 in the list is the Victory, a ship of 
800 tons, and a crew of 400 marines, her 
captain being Sir John Hawkins. Possibly 
she was the first vessel known by that 
name. In an excellent series of articles 
entitled ‘Ships of the Royal Navy,’ pub- 
lished in The Hampshire Telegraph a year or 
two ago, and now in book form, ArtcHo will 
find a very interesting account. 

The Victory wrecked off the Casquets, 
4 October, 1744, is said to have been built in 
1675, and rebuilt at Portsmouth in 1731— 
not 1721, as cited from Charnock by the 
querist. ge. ee PY 


[If ArrcHo does not know of an earlier 
Victory than the one mentioned in 1703, he 
will be interested to learn that this fine old 
family name was one of honour in the Royal 
Navy so long ago as 1582. Many familiar 
names will be found in the short catalogue 
of the predecessors of the Dreadnought, 
Swiftsure, Triumph, Revenge, and others, 


given by Harrison in his ‘ Elizabethan 
England’ (Furnivall’s edition, ‘ Scott 
Library,” p. 231). P. A. McELWaIne. 
Dublin. 


‘* LOVE ME, LOVE My DOG”? (11 S. ii. 522; 
iii. 51).—I am not surprised that objection 
is made to what I said at the first reference 
as to Aristotle’s statement concerning the 
ages of dogs. WERNERINA (ante, p. 52) 
has been led astray by trusting to a poor 
translation of the Greek original. The 


whole passage is quoted by Samuel Clarke in 
omeri Odyssea, Grece et Latine’ 


his ¢ 





(6th ed., vol. ii., p. 126), under ll. 326-7 of 
the seventeenth book of that poem, which 
describe the death of Argos. The first 
sentence, to which a simple allusion was 
made, is important, and should have been 
given in full. “The male of the Laconian 
dogs lives ten years, and the female about 
twelve,” says the philosopher. It will be 
noticed that he attributes greater longevity 
to the female. He then continues: “ But 
most females [ai rAciorac] of other dogs live 
about 14 or 15 years, a few [éviac—note the 
gender] even 20; wherefore some persons 
[rcves] think that Homer was correct when 
he made the dog of Ulysses [rav xiva rod 
’Odvccéews] die in his 20th year’’ (Aristot., 
‘De Hist. Animal.,’ lib. vi. cap. 20). Being 
a dog, Argos could not have attained to such 
an age; therefore Aristotle, according to his 
own teaching, could not have come to such 
@ lame and impotent conclusion as the one 
he mentions. 

In Clarke’s ‘Homeri Odyssea,’ at the 
same reference as given above, is quoted 
the opinion of Ailian, who roundly declares 
that “the Argos of Ulysses and the story 
about him [the dog] seem to be one of 
Homer's puerilities.” The same writer 
states that “the greatest age of a dog is 
14 years” (‘De Animal,’ lib. vi. cap. 40). 
This must have been one of the instances 
Horace had in mind when he wrote 
Indignor, quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. 

*De Arte Poetica,’ 359. 
Joun T. Curry. 


‘*Le Livre des Proverbes Frangais, pré- 
cédé de recherches historiques....par_M. 
Roux de Lincy, seconde édition,”, 1859, 
has the following : 

Tome i. p. 170, in Série No. IV. :— 

Qui n’aime il aime mon chien. 
(Anc. prov., Ms.) XIIT® siécle: 
(Prov. communs.) XV* siécle. 
*€On dit qui m’aime aime mon chien.” 
(T'résor de Jeh. de Meung, vers 1,567.) 
XIII siécle. 
Tome ii. p. 481 :— 

Qi me eyme eme mon chen. 

The last is in ‘“‘ Appendice No. III. Pro- 
verbes de Fraunce, d’apres un manuscrit 
de Cambridge du Corpus Christi Collége. 
(Extraits communiqués par M. Francisque 
Michel.) ” 

The Latin ‘‘ Qui amat me, amat & canem 
meum,” is given in the ‘ Adagia’ of Erasmus 
and others, 1599, co}. 1984. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 
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Is it St. Bernard of Clairvaux who said, 
“Dicitur certe vulgari quodam proverbio: 
Qui me amat, amat et canem meum” ? 
(St. Bernard, ‘In Festo S. Michaelis, 
Sermo Primus, sect. iii. p. 102 b, vol. i., 
Parisiis, 1719, fol.) 

J. HoLtpEN MAcMICHAEL. 


For Mr. Brestar’s information (ante, 

. 52) I make the following extracts from 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia’: ‘‘ Wolves can 
readily be tamed when taken young, and then 
exhibit all the characteristics of domestic 
dogs”; also: ‘‘The wolf’s natural voice 
is a loud howl, but when confined with dogs 
it will learn to bark.”’ N. W. Hitt. 


Wet Hay (11 S. ii. 469, 535; iii. 53).— 
At the last reference a valued contributor 
to ‘N. & Q.’ waxes faceticus over the idea 
of wet hay being ever found in a dog-kennel. 
He fails to remember that ladies’ lapdogs 
and shepherds’ collies form but a small 
portion of the canine family ; that kennels 
such as those of the Beaufort and Quorn 
hunts were unknown at the time when 
Webster wrote his drama; and that the 
saying “‘ to live a dog’s life ana die a dog’s 
death’’ has become a kind of proverb 
expressive of the acme of human misery. 

Scorvs. 


Hay is often damped for horses which have 
bad wind, to lay the dust present in almost 
ali hay. Many people also sprinkle water 
on the oats or crushed beans. 

GALFRID K. CONGREVE. 

Vermilion, Alberta. 

(Mr. M. L. R. Bresxar also thanked for reply.] 


Irn1isH Book oF REMEMBRANCE (11 S. 
iii. 70).— 

‘In 1783 Mr. J. Fitzgerald published the first 
‘Cork Remembrancer’; in 1792 Mr. A. Edwards 
published the second; the present attempt is the 
third. We believe our city has furnished the only 
examples of such compilations.” 

I take this extract from the preface to 
‘The Cork Remembrancer,’ by Francis H. 
Tuckey, 8vo, pp. ex.+352, Cork, 1837, 
which has “a list of subscribers printed at 
the beginning.”’ Could any of these be the 
work sought for by Mr. RoBerts Crow ? 
Epitor ‘Irish Book Lover.’ 


Betrast REGIsTERs (11 S. iii. 70).—I am 
afraid there are no registers of Belfast 
going back as far as 1677. The first Presby- 


terian Church was founded in 1672, but the 
first volume of its baptismal register has been 





missing since 1790, and has been advertised 
for several times without result. The 
second volume, commencing in 1757, is in 
existence, and has been printed in ‘ Historic 
Memorials of the First Presbyterian Church ’ 
(Belfast, 1877, 4to), by Principal Gordon, 
now of Manchester. The parish church 
dates only from 1774. In R. M. ‘Young’s 
‘Town Bock’ (Belfast, 1892, 8vo) the 
names are given of the leading citizens in 
1677, and they may perhaps be of assistance 
to your correspondent. 
Epiror ‘ Irish Book LOVER.’ 
Kensal Lodge, N.W. 


EvusEBY CLEAVER, ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN 
(11 S. ii. 489; iii. 53).—See Misc. Gen. et 
Heral., vol. ii. pp. 304-5, where the Arch- 
bishop’s mother is given as Martha Lettice of 
Lushden, Northants—no doubt a daughter 
of the Rev. John Lettice, who was Rector 
of Rushden in 1719. H. Houston Batt. 


RoGERSON CorTTerR (11 S. ii. 489; ili. 53) 
was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn, 2 August, 
1766. His name appears in the ‘ Dublin 
Directory’ for 1794, but not afterwards, 
as of Grattan Street, Dublin, and Mallow, 
co. Cork. He married in 1794 Jane, widow 
of William Grady, and daughter of Richard 
Harrold of Limerick. 

H. Houston Batt. 


‘ A VOICE FROM THE Bus’ (115. iii. 48).— 
This piece was included in the ‘“‘Miscel- 
laneous’’ section of ‘Poems by the late 
Adam Lindsay Gordon,’ which was published 
by A. H. Massina & Co. of Melbourne in 
1884. There is some doubt whether all the 
pieces in this ‘“‘ Miscellaneous ”’ section were 
from the pen of Gordon. The poem was not 
printed by him in the slim volume of ‘ Bush 
Ballads and Galloping Rhymes’ which was 
published at Melbourne in 1870. It un- 
doubtedly seems to reflect the unfortunate 
attitude of mind into which Gordon fell 
during his later years. The London pub- 
lisher of the book was Samuel Mullen, 48, 
Paternoster Row, and it frequently appears 
in second-hand booksellers’ catalogues. The 
poem consists of fifteen stanzas, of which the 
first runs as follows :— 

High noon, and not a cloud in the sky 
To break this blinding sun. 

Well, I’ve half the day before me still, 
And most of my journey done. 

There’s little enough of shade. to be got, 
But Ili take what I can get, 

For I’m not so hearty as once I was, , 

. Although I’m a young man yet. 


W. F. PRiIpEAvx. 
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This poem is printed on p. 25 e¢ seq. in 
‘Australian Poets, 1788-1888,’ edited by 
Douglas B. W. Sladen, and published in 
1888 by Griffith, Farran & Co. Prefixed to 
the poem is a note explaining the incorrect 
attribution of it to A. Lindsay Gordon, and 
further stating that 
“ its real authorship is well known among students 
of Australian literature ; and though the author 
wishes his name not to appear again, the poem 
is given as finally revised by him for ‘ Australian 
Ballads and Rhymes.’ ”’ 

L. A. W. 


Dublin. 


‘A Voice from the Bush’ will be found 
in The Temple Bar Magazine, No. 150, for 
May, 1873 (vol. xxxviii. p. 186). R. B, 

pton. 


The poem ‘A Voice from the Bush’ was 
written by Mr. Douglas B. W. Sladen, though 
it has been printed among Adam Lindsay 
Gordon’s poems. In 1888 it appeared in a 
corrected form, revised by the author, in 
the ‘‘ Canterbury Poets ”’ series, ‘ Australian 
Ballads and Rhymes,’ London, Walter 
Scott, pp. 1-5. The Table of Contents 
in that volume attributes the authorship 
to Mr. Sladen, who, though the editor of the 
collection, had not chosen to reveal himself. 

W. Scorr. 

{In the fourth edition of ‘ Australian Ballads 
and Rhymes,’ edited by Mr. Sladen, the authority 
cited in the Contents for the poem is Temple Bar. 
In ‘ A Century of Australian Song,’ also edited by 
Mr. Sladen and published by Walter Scott, the 
poem is entered in the Contents as ‘* Anonymous, 
South Australia,” and the South Australian 
Register is given as the authority. 

Mr. PERCY ADDLESHAW, S. J. A. F., J. H. K., 
OLp Sarum, and C. L. S. also thanked for 
replies.] 


JEREMY SMITH, 1666 (11 S. iii. 70).—In the 
*Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, June, 
1660,’ is a grant to Jeremiah Smith of the 
office of Keeper of Battles Walk, Windsor 
Forest. This Walk does not appear. in 
Norden’s map of the Forest. I have not at 
hand the works of either Hughes or Menzies 
on the Forest; they might give some in- 
formation. FREDERIC TURNER. 


CHERTSEY CARTULARIES (11 S. iii. 70).— 
G,. A. K. will find that neither the Lansdowne 
MSS. 434-5 at the B.M. nor the “ Ex- 
chequer Leiger” at the P.R.O. have been 
printed. Here is a good opportunity for one 





of those people who have a difficulty in dis- 
posing of their millions to do, or cause to be 
done, some useful and interesting work. At 


the beginning of Lansdowne MS. 435 is a | 





portion of a fourteenth-century survey of 

Egham undertaken by John de Rutherwyk, 

Abbot of Chertsey ; it is a portion of a com- 

plete survey of the possessions of the abbey. 

This fragment I hope to publish myself 

before long. FREDERIC TURNER. 
Egham. 


Sir JoHN CHANDOs (11 BS. ili. 25).—In ‘ Le 
Prince Noir Poéme du Herault d’ Armes 
Chandos,’ edited by Francisque-Michel, 
London and Paris, 1883, is a note, p. 304, 
which says that Sir John Chandos, 


“son of Sir Edward Chandos, in the words of Du 
Guesclin ‘the most illustrious knight in the world,’ 
served in the campaigns of 1339, was present at 
Crécy, Poitiers, Najera, and fell at the bridge of 
Lussac, 31 December, 1369......He was one of the 
founders of the Garter, and his plate is still 
remaining in the stall he formerly occupied in St. 
George’s Chapel.” 


There is the following foot-note :— 


**See Luce’s Froissart, t. iv. p.91. § 324, and p. 322 ; 
and t. v. p. 28, §381. In Rymer’s ‘ Feedera,’ vol. iii. 

. 343, is a deed of gift of two parts of the manor of 
Kirkeld in Lindsay to Sir John Chandos, for his 
good service at the Battle of Poitiers. 

‘“‘There is a paper by Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick 
in the Archeologia, vol. xv. pp. 484-495, and a more 
valuable one by Benjamin Fillon (Londres et 
Fontenay, 1856, 8vo. magno, 35 pages), which is 
illustrated by the signature and handwriting of 
Chandos, the signet of the Black Prince and James 
Audley, the seals of John de Creswell, Hugh de 
Calviley, Hugh and Geffrey Worresley, Robert 
Knolles and Thomas Percy, whose signature is 
given as that of John de Harpeden. 

‘“* At the beginning of this century, the name of 
Chandos was recalled on the occasion of a law suit, 
which made a great noise and gave rise to Sir 
Egerton Brydges’s papers (1822 fol.), and ‘Chandos 
Family’ (30 pages, 4to, no title. Reprinted from 
the ‘Introduction to Sudeley Castle’); to George 
Frederick Beltz’s ‘Chandos Peerage Case’ (London, 
1834, 8vo) ; and to ‘ A Letter in a statement relative 
to the Barony of Chandos,’ in the ‘Synopsis of the 
Peerage of England,’ by Sir Nicholas Harris Nieolas, 
London, 1841, pp. 14, 12mo.” 

The stall plate of Sir: John Chandos 
appears on plate iv. in ‘ The Stall Plates of 
the Knights of the Order of the. Garter, 
1348-1485,’ by W. H. St. John Hope, 1901. 
It. is 
“now in the twenty-first stall, on the:south side of 
the quire. A cut-out plate, in admirable peeeeese 

a 


tion, representing the shield of arms, g pue 
ules, with silver helm, garnished old, and sesh 
on 't 


y a red mantling with gold branches t 
slittered ends and Lined erniine. - The crest, which 
rises directly from the helm without any torse, is a 
man’s head silver with sable hair and beard and a 
fillet vert. On See scroll attached to the lower 
margin is inscri 

: Mons’. John . Chandos : .primer 


fondeur - 
(Inscription-in old English.) ” 
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Chandos Herald thus records the death 
of Sir John :— 
Et puis gaires ne demora 
Que Chaundos auxi trespassa 
Au pont de Lussac, bien savez. 
Line 3944. 

Without correction according to the 
errata, the reference is line 3974. 

According to the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ Sir John Chandos, wounded at 
the bridge of Lussac 31 December, 1369, 
dicd at Mortemar on the day following. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


THE Brack Prince’s LanauaGeE (11 S. 
iii. 7)—There can surely be little doubt 
that the Black Prince spoke the language of 
Provence—the language of Froissart and the 
troubadours. The French territory over 
waich he ruled lay within the Provengal 
district, to the south of the Loire. Langue- 
doc, another name for the Provengal speech, 
la langue doc, was employed to distinguish 
it from la langue @oil, or the dialect of 
Northern France. According to Prof. 
Saintsbury, Provengal was the language not 
oaly of Southern France, but also of Savoy 
beyond the Alps and Catalonia beyond the 
Pyrenees. ‘It altered less from the Latin 
[than the northern tonguel, and was on the 
whole more like Spanish or Italian than 
French.” 

I do not pretend to say what particular 
dialect is represented by the sentences 
quoted by Mr. AtBan Doran, but would 
venture to submit that too much importance 
ought not to be attached to words which a 
modern writer of history puts into the mouth 
of his characters. Scotus. 


SyBIL, QUEEN OF SCOTLAND: HER 
PARENTAGE (11 S. iii. 44).—The new ‘ Scots 
Peerage,’ which ought to be an authority on 


such matters, calls her Sybille Corbet. Are 
there any charters in Scotland which 
authorize this name ? SHERBORNE. 


Sherborne House, Northleach. 


In Table XVIII., headed ‘ Genealogy of 
the Kings of Great Britain surnamed 
Stuart,’ in that curious work ‘A Companion 
and Key to the History of England,’ by 
George Fisher (London, 1832), the wife of 
Alexander I. of Scotland is given as “ Sibylla, 
granddaughter of William the Conqueror ” ; 
but in the body of the work (p. 232) it is 
stated that Alexander I., ‘‘ surnamed the 
Fierce,” died 1124, ‘‘ leaving no issue by his | 
wife Elizabeth, natural daughter of Henry I. | 
of England.” mm: Ronartp Drxon. 





46, Marlborough Avenue,‘Hull. 


‘** WoopyER”’ (11 S. ii. 529).—This word 
is not wholly obsolete in Sussex. I have 
heard it pronounced ‘ woody-er.” It is 
equivalent to ‘‘ woodman,’ and, as I know 
it, designates the man who looks after the 
undergrowth in a copse or wood mainly 
used for the cultivation of it. When the 
undergrowth is sold “‘ standing,’ he sees that 
the woodcutters sent by the purchaser keep 
to their lot, do not infringe on the other less 
mature lots, do no damage to trees, &c. I 
am sorry it never occurred to me to send the 
word to Prof. Wright for the ‘ E.D.D.,’ but it 
will now be rescued from oblivion. 

E. E. STREET. 

Chichester. 


I have heard men who worked regularly 
in the wood, “loppin’, choppin’, an’ trim- 
min’,” called both ‘‘ wodyers’” and “‘ wood- 
yers,”’ just as other workers with the saw in 
wood or saw-pit are sawyers. A man I 
knew who was a noted “ thak-peg’’ maker 
was often called “‘ a pegyer.’’ There are folk 
in country places who naturally turn the 
terminal “er” into “ yer.” 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


Woodyer is a family name, a form, says 
Bardsley, of the old ‘‘ le Woodere,” one who 
lives under the shade of a wood. ” is 

. C. B. 


[Scotus also thanked for reply.] 


‘* TprsE '’ CLARET (11 S. iii. 7).—Does not 
this mean “‘neat,’’ unadulterated claret from 
the imported wine-tun? Many were the 
instances, at the time alluded to and long 
before, of the adulteration and mixing of 
wine, in which water played an important 
part. Cowel in his ‘ Interpreter’ (s.v. not 
‘terse,’ but “terre tenant’) says that 
“terse is a certain Measure of liquid things, 
as Wine, Oyl, &c., containing the sixth part 
of a Tun, 32H. 8. 14, or the third part of a 
Pipe.” And a tierce or terce is described by 
N. Bailey in his ‘ Dictionary,’ 1740, as a 
liquid measure containing 24 gallons. When 
we refer to Prof. Skeat (‘ Etym. Dict.,’ 1901), 
we are informed that the word is from the 
Latin tersus, meaning “clean, neat, pure, 
nice, terse.” J. HotpEN MacMicHaEL. 


In Thomas Shadwell’s comedy of ‘ The 
Humourists,’ Act I. sc. i., Crazy says: “‘ We 
that drink Burgundy, like Bay-trees, are 
green, and flourish all the year.”’ In III. i. 
Friske says: ‘‘ Drink a bottle of Rhenish 
and Sugar.” But in IV. i., where Bricke 


requests Raymund to “stay a little and 
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debate the business over a bottle of wine 
first,’ Raymund replies, somewhat taunt- 
ingly: ‘“‘Must I stay, till the strength 
of Terse claret have wet yourself into 
courage ?”” 

“Terse claret’? was no doubt the red 
wine known by the name of claret, as it is 
stated by a wine merchant that it was not 
before 1750 that the first-growth claret, 
properly prepared and of proper age came 
to England from France; so the term 
“terse ’’ does denote a good quality of 
wine, Tom JONES. 


May I presume to suggest that Sir Jamzrs 
Morray has supplied the answer to his own 
query? Terse is simply “tierce” (often 
spelt ‘‘ terce ”’ in old books, as, for example, 
in Boyer’s ‘French-English Dictionary,’ ed. 
1729), meaning a cask, of claret or any other 
wine, containing 42 gallons. If we substitute 
for terse the word “cask” in the three 
quotations cited by Srr Jamegs, the sense 
of the different passages will be quite 
apparent. Thus in ‘ Bellamira,’ Act. II. 
se. i. Merryman had imbibed so many 
gallons of wine that they amounted in the 
aggregate to several casks, consequently 
any jolt would have spilt a cask at a time, 
and not merely a gallon. Ww. §. 8. 


ADDERS’ Fat as A CURE FOR DEAFNESS 
(11 S. iii. 69).—Scrurator’s query puts 
me in mind that my mother had in her 
medicine cupboard—possibly some sixty 
years ago—a small phial of pinkish oil, 
which she said was viper oil for the cure of 
vipers’ bites. It was extracted and pre- 
pared from the dead snakes by a man who 
plied the trade of ratcatcher and viper- 
killer in the neighbourhood. We were then 
living in Kent, about six miles from Dover. 
My mother could not say if the oil was 
efficacious, as she had never had experience 
of its use. EGERTON GARDINER. 


Adders’ or any other fat may relieve 
temporary deafness due to an accumulation 
of hardened wax in the ear, and possibly 
the fat of adders may possess peculiar pene- 
trating and solvent properties. Certainly 
it has long had, and among country people 
still has, this reputation. I have often had 


dead adders brought to me in Lincolnshire 
under the impression that they still are, as 
they once were, included in our Materia 
Medica ; and I have seen them, preserved in 
spirits, in country chemists’ shops, where 
they serve the same purpose as the “‘ stuff’d 
alligators’ of the old apothecaries. 


I do 


| sight. 


| nos know that their fat was ever recom- 
| mended specifically for deafness, but it was 


much used in many cutaneous affections, 
| and for dropping into the eyes to clear the 
It is, says Alleyne (1733), “‘ more 
| penetrative and active than other oily sub- 
istances.” For the subject of the viper 
in medicine see Wootton’s ‘Chronicles of 
Pharmacy.’ Cc. C. B. 


The application of oil to the ear is some- 
times advisable in cases of deafness due to 
stoppage of the meatus. Adders’ fat, being 
the produce of a reptile which is, proverbially, 
wilfully deaf, would be specially curative on 
the similia similibus curantur system, that 
was known by the folk-leech before Hahne- 
mann. Sr. SwITHIN. 


The peasantry of the Home Counties 
(Berkshire, for example, where adders are 
more plentiful than in the Midlands) 
regard this fat as a safe cure for the poison 
of an adder’s bite. I do not remember it in 
connexion with deafness. 

Wo. JAGGARD. 

Avonthwaite, Stratford-on-Avon. 


EARLY BEEFSTEAK CLUB (11S. ii. 445, 497). 
—On referring to ‘The Life and Death of 
the Sublime Society of Beefsteaks,’ by Bro. 
Walter Arnold (1871), I find that the 
anonymous writer quoted by Mr. HotpEen 
MacMiIcuHaEzt is correct in assigning the date 
of the foundation of the Society to 1735. 
The book contains a list of “the original 
24 members of the Sublime Society of 
Beefsteaks founded in the year 1735 by John 
Rich, harlequin and machinist at Covent 
Garden.” 

This is confirmed by ‘‘ Thormanby ” in an 
article in Temple Bar for March, 1906, in 
which he repeats the date, but calls Rich 
‘‘Henry”’ instead of John. The article 
is entitled ‘The Laureate of the “ Beef- 
steaks,”’’ and refers to Capt. Charles Morris 
of “‘ the sweet shady side of Pall Mall” fame. 

I have other references to the Sublime 
Society (which,must not be confused with 
the Beefsteak Club, or other sporadic 
societies), but can find none earlier than the 
foregoing. 

There was a Beefsteak Club in the reign of 
Queen Anne (Spectator, No. 9, 10 March, 
1710/11): Dr. King dedicated his ‘ Art of 
Cookery ’ to it. John Timbs in his ‘ History 
of Clubs and Club Life’ refers to several 
other Beefsteak Clubs. 

FRANK SCHLOESSER. 
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GrancE Court, St. CLEMENT DANES 
(11 S. iii. 28).—Mr. Canning, attorney, 
who lived next door to ‘‘ The Grange Inn” 
in Carey Court, “‘ facing Lincoln’s Inn Play- 
house,” offered in 1742 a reward of thirty 
shillings for the recovery of 
a new superfine cloth Coat, of a light Colour, made 
Frock - Fashion, with little Stiffening, had a Roll 
Sleeve, a very narrow fall-down Velvet Collar, a 
Plait-behind, Yin'd with Shalloon, and Silver Plate 
Buttons on when lost.”—Daily Advertiser, 25 March. 
Was not this Mr. Canning probably the un- 
fortunate father of the distinguished George 
Canning, who, when he came to London, 
entered himself of the Middle Temple, 
and was called to the Bar ? 

J. Ho~rpEN MAcMIcHAEL. 


OWLS CALLED “‘ CHERUBIMS”’ (11 S. ii. 505; 
iii. 15).—The likeness of the bird to the 
cherub is indicated by the fact that a well- 
known Oxford don secured nicknames 
from both. From Jowett’s ‘Life and 
Letters,’ by Campbell and Abbott (1897), 
I gather (p. 66) that Mrs. Grote called Jowett 
“the cherub,’ and Mrs. Ferrier of St. 
Andrews ‘the little downy owl.” 

HIPPOcLIDES. 


QUAKER Oats (11 S. ii. 528; iii. 75).—I 
may be wrong, but I have always taken it for 
granted that the name owed its origin to the 
fact that the gentleman who introduced 
Quaker Oats to the public is a member of 
the Society of Friends. 

EGERTON GARDINER. 


Surp Lost AT SEA IN THE Firttes (11 S. ii. 
528; iii. 76).—The vessel in which Thomas 
Hall, brother of the late Sir John Hall, 
Premier of New Zealand, left this country in 
1852 was burnt to the water’s edge and its 
passengers transferred to another boat. 


B.D. iC: 


PAUPER’S BADGE (11 S. ii. 487; iii. 55).— 
In Scotland the beggar’s badge appears to 
have been enforced at an earlier date than the 
pauper’s badge (referred to at the first 
reference) in England. Mr. Ingleby Wood in 
his ‘Scottish Pewter-Ware and Pewterers’ 
says, p. 4, that in 1574 “‘ an Act was passed 
requiring all deserving beggars to wear a 
pewter or leaden badge for the purpose of 





distinguishing them from the ‘sorners and 
vagabonds,’ as the undeserving were termed,” 
and that the Scottish gipsies ‘“‘ did not hesi- 
tate to forge these badges for sale to other 
rogues and as a means of obtaining alms 
for themselves from the charitably disposed.” 


A special chapter of Mr. Wood’s_ book,. 
pp. 115-21, is devoted to the subject of 
* Beggars’ Badges.’ No. XXXI. of the very 
fine plates which adorn the book shows ten 
examples of the collection of beggars’ badges 
(many of them of pewter) which is to be 
found in the National Museum of Antiquities 
of Scotland, Edinburgh. Another collection 
may be seen in the Smith Institute, Stirling.. 
G. L. APPpERSON. 





Motes on Books, Kr. 


A Quaker Post-Bag: Letters to Sir John Rodes: 
of Barlbrough Hali and to John Gratton of 


Monyash, 1693-1742. Selected and_ edited 
bad Mrs. Godfrey Locker-Lampson. (Longmans: 
a Co.) 


Tue book before us is of unusual interest. Though. 
the literature of the Society of Friends published 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
has long attracted attention, these letters are 
widely different from any of the others which are 
generally known. They reveal the ordinary 
domestic life of the Quakers in a manner not 
found elsewhere, and give the reader a clearly 
defined impression of the gentle and kindly 
characters of Sir John Rodes of Barlbrough Hall 
and his circle of friends. Ideas are, perhaps, 
too often repeated, for his correspondents were: 
not invariably on an equal level of intellectual 
development with himself, some of them being 
simple people who valued not only his sterling 
goodness, but also his position as a baronet— 
the only Quaker baronet in England, so far as 
we know. Their admiration did not prevent 
them from speaking freely, however, when they 
considered that it was a duty ; and none of them 
was afraid of giving unasked advice. Living in 
an age when the tie of marriage was considered 
almost a necessity for every man of good repute, 
they constantly offered suggestions which in 
these days would be stigmatized as_ highly 
impertinent. 

Thomas Lawson, although he did not know 
Sir John by sight, evidently took great interest 
in his character and pursuits. He had heard 
that the baronet was fond of plants, and seems 
to have credited him with a sympathy for botan- 
ists, since he draws attention to the fact that he 
himself has wandered in all directions in search of 
specimens, and further avows that he takes 
interest in antiquarian matters also, though 
botany is his chief study. The ardent desire 
he had to spread knowledge is proved by the fact 
that when George Fox, William Penn, and others 
became anxious to buy land near London for a 
‘*Garden School House’’ where all kinds of 
English plants and many foreign varieties were 
to be cultivated, Lawson determined to have a 
hand in the work. His project was to write a 
book in Latin for the use of the students, so that 


| they might study the ancient language which they 


were intended to acquire, and at the same time 
learn something of the botanical specimens 
around them. Unhappily, this undertaking, 
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which might have produced excellent results, was 
never carried out, though the Master of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, spoke of it as likely to ‘‘ fill 
the nation with philosophers.”” It was probably 
hindered by some person or persons in authority, 
whose powers of thwarting the development of 
natural science are not dwelt upon. 

Among the letters of Henry Gouldney to Sir 
John Rodes is a most interesting document which 
is reproduced in facsimile, but is, we believe, on a 
smaller scale than the original. Its title is ‘ The 
Humble Address of the People called Quakers 
from their yearly meeting in London, the 26th 
Day of the Third Month called May, 1716.’ It is 
well composed, but, we must confess, more 
flattering in the passages relating to what they 
called ‘‘ unnatural rebellion”? than we should 
have anticipated. We believe it to be a docu- 
ment of the greatest rarity, unknown to almost 
the whole of the Quakers of the present day. 

John Tomkins, who wrote many of the letters, 
had a wider range of thought than the majority 
of the correspondents. His account of the great 
storm of November, 1703, which must have been 
of tropical violence, should be consulted by 
modern meteorologists. It is not improbable that 
some passages in it give a better description of 
that tremendous gale than can be found elsewhere. 


In The Fortnightly Mr. J. L. Garvin’s political 
article bears the title ‘ From Reval to Potsdam,’ 
and is largely concerned with the building and 
control of the Bagdad Railway. Mr. Swift 
MacNeill in ‘ Foreign Policy and Parliamentary 
Control’ points once more to the predominance 
of the Cabinet in these latter days which is 
beginning to attract general attention. Mr. 
William Archer has an interesting account of 
‘ The Portuguese Republic,’ more favourable than 
some we have recently read, and very pee 
including some of the history which led to the 
Revolution. ‘The Kaiser’s Conquest,’ by Bri- 
tannicus, points out that the German Emperor 
has returned to that style of speech which at the 
end of 1908 led to a period of discretion and 
reserve, and that the consequent campaign against 
him has failed this time to reveal a ‘‘ determined 
popular opinion.” ‘ Tolstoy’s Last Days,’ by 
Zinaida Vengerowa, is an exaggerated article 
which does not impress us in the least. Mrs. 
Woods adds here to her Cornhill articles one on 
‘Round Table Mountain’; and ‘G.’’ gives an 
alarming account of the prevalence of ‘ Anarchist 
Propaganda in England.’ 


At the end of the number we find two articles 
concerned with ancient Greece, for Mr. C. G. D. 
Roberts’s ‘ Heliodore of the Myrtles’ gives a 
pretty picture of the lady as the chief love of 
Meleager, and Walter Lennard’s fifth section ‘ In 
Search of Egeria’ introduces the amorist talking 
Sappho with a French lady. This section is 
obviously the work of an expert scholar, and, 
looking through the advertisements in this 
number, we notice that these clever studies are 
now revealed as by Mr. W. L. Courtney. 


In The Cornhill for February Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn, M.P., has a lively article on ‘ Electioneer- 
ing in Ireland,’ and Mrs. Woods’s ‘ Pastel’’ is 
‘ By the East Coast,’ beginning with Beira, and 
ending with Zanzibar. As usual, Mrs. Woods 
gives us a good deal of information in a pleasant 
style. Prof. G. H. Bryan in ‘The Wastage of 





Men, Aeroplanes, and Brains’ points out that 
flying in the air ‘‘ has been developed in a one- 
sided way, and this on the most dangerous side.’’ 
The conditions of stability have not been suffi- 
ciently considered by aviators largely innocent 
of mathematics. Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall has 
an excellent short story, ‘The Tale of a Camp,’ 
in which the servants of a party touring in 
Palestine take advantage of the conceit of the 
missionary who leads it, and make him do much 
of their work. The talk of the servants is par- 
ticularly vivid, but we should be glad to know 
what a ‘‘khawfijah’’ is. Mr. F. E. Dugdale 
writes on ‘Blue Jimmy: the Horse Stealer,’ 
who was once famous in the West of England. 
Nineteen times he was brought before a judge, 
and the eighteenth trial, in 1822, was so lucky an 
escape for him that the wonder is he pursued his 
thieving after it. Unfortunately for him, he 
had the same judge on his last two appearances 
in court, and recognized in 1825 that his fate was 
sealed. Mr. A. C. Benson’s study of ‘ Bishop 
Wilkinson’ retains the remarkable level of 
interest which his series of people who have in- 
fluenced him has had from the beginning. His 
subject in this case is a fine example of spirituality 
with whom “ personal relation with God” was 
wonderfully vivid. The new chapters of ‘ The 
Lost Iphigenia’ are both lively and arresting. 
We are rather disappointed with the literary 
competitions, which seem so far to afford little 
scope for critical power and much for mere 
industry. 


The Nineteenth Century has abundance of 
politics, with which we do not care to deal. Sir 
R. Anderson tackles ‘ The Problem of the Criminal 
Alien,’ and suggests as an expert what common 
sense no doubt suggested to a good many persons 
lately—that an alien anarchist living by crime 
ought to be allowed to go free only in virtue of a 
permis de séjour. He also thinks that the posses- 
sion of a revolver without a magisterial licence 
should be made a criminal offence, in order to 
put a stop to armed burglars. Dr. T. B. Hyslop 
writes with ample experience of lunatics on 
‘ Post-Illusionism and Art in the Insane,’ hinting 
obliquely at the Post-Impressionists. While 
his over-use of scientific words endorses his ex- 
perience as a doctor, we do not gather that he 
is inclined to admire symbolism or anything 
beyond photographic representation (which is 
hardly art) in the sane, and there are several 
‘* question-begging ’’ adjectives in his clever dis- 
course. Canon Beeching on ‘ The Revision of the 
Prayer Book’ explains a question on which some 
misconception exists. Mr. Stephen Gwynn has a 
striking paper on ‘ The Writings and Opinions of 
General Sir William Butler,’ a man who was 
admirable alike as soldier and writer. Of the 
remaining articles, that by the Abbé Ernest 
Dimnet is by far the most interesting. He writes 
English with remarkable force and point, and 
explains the curious position held by the very 
able group who bring out the daily paper, Action 
Francaise. Royalist, but not at one with official’ 
Royalism, this paper has a great influence on 
anti-Republic journalists outside Paris. The 
Abbé contrasts this lively source of abuse, protest, 
and insolence with the inertness of the Radical 
majority in France. But, after all, it is always 


the defeated and dissatisfied minority that makes: 
most of the epigrams and complaints. 
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BOoKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—FEBRUARY. 


MR. RICHARD CAMERON’S' Edinburgh Catalogue 
234 is again full of items of Scottish interest. 
We note Couper’s ‘ Bibliography of Edinburgh 
Periodical Literature,’ 1908, 10s. ; facsimile issue 
of the Kilmarnock Burns, 1l. 5s.; Drummond’s 
‘Old Edinburgh,’ large folio, 18s. 6d.; ‘ Edin- 
burgh in the Olden Time,’ large folio, 15s. ; W. H. 
Murray’s addresses at the Adelphi and Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, with memoir, 1851. 6s. 6d. ; 
Grant’s ‘Old and New Edinburgh,’ 3 vols., 15s. ; 
Hogg’s ‘ Jacobite Relics,’ first edition, 2 vols., 
1819-21, 1l. 2s.; Dunn-Pattinson’s ‘ Ninety- 
First Highlanders,’ 1910, 21. 2s.; and a complete 
set of Wodrow Society Publications, 24 vols., 
ll. 4s. In the general portion are Baxter Colour- 
prints of ‘ The Ninth Hour,’ after Diirer, 1l. 5s., 
and ‘Copper, your Honour,’ 16s. 6d. Under 
Phiz is an original chalk drawing of ‘ Little Em’ly,’ 
84 in. by 64 in., in frame, ll. 1s. 


The first portion of Mr. Robert McCaskie’s 
Catalogue 34 consists of books in general lite- 
rature. Under Portugal is Vertot’s ‘ History of 
the Revolutions of Portugal.’ Among Trials is 
that of Lord Cardigan for the duel on Wimbledon 
Common with Capt. Tuckett, 16 February, 1841. 
The second portion contains autographs, old 
deeds, and MSS. Among the autographs are 
those of Perry of The Morning Chronicle, Tadema, 
Lytton, Frith, the Young Pretender, Queen 
Adelaide, Henry Fawcett, and Allan Cunning- 
ham. Among documents are the regulations 
of the Common Council, 1801, for the ‘‘ Nightly 
Watch and Beadles within the City of London.” 
There is a broadside of the Whig Club, declaring 
the right of the English people to free public 
meeting, 1796. Under Old Engraved Portraits are 
157 items. There are also a number of mis- 
cellaneous engravings. 


Mr. W. M. Murphy’s Liverpool Catalogue 161 
contains a complete set, 1842-1904, of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
167 vols., 221. 10s.; and ‘ Harleian Miscellany,’ 
12 vols., red morocco, 1808-11, 8/. 10s. Under 
Architecture is Fergusson’s ‘ Handbook,’ 3 vols., 
ll. 6s. Of railway interest is Bradshaw’s Railway 
Companion, 32mo, original cloth, 3rd mo. 2nd, 
1840, 12. 10s. Under Caricatures is Heath’s 
* Sketches,’ early impressions, oblong folio, 21. 5s.; 
under Edward FitzGerald, the first edition of 
* Polonius,’ Pickering, 1852, 3l. 5s.; under Illu- 
minations, Westwood’s illustrations of the ancient 
versions of the Bible, 4to, half-morocco, 1863-5, 
71. 10s.; under Morland, Williamson’s ‘ Life,’ 
illustrations on Japanese paper, 1904, 21. 5s.; 
under Scotland, Billings’s ‘ Antiquities,’ 4 vols., 
1845-52, 31. 10s.; under Addington Symonds, 
‘Wine, Woman, and Song,’ first edition, 1884, 
2l. 5s.; and under Tennyson, the first collected 
edition, 2 vols in 1, Moxon, 1842, 31. Other 
entries include Wheatley’s ‘Cries of London,’ 
31. 10s.; Whittier, 7 vols., 14s. 6d.; and ‘ The 
Wilkie Gallery,’ royal 4to, 19s. 6d. Under Cole- 
ridge are first editions of ‘ Biographia,’ 1817, 
1l. 15s., and ‘Sibylline Leaves,’ 1817, 1l. 10s. 
both fine copies. Disney’s ‘ Specimens of Ancient 
Bronze,’ royal 4to, half-morocco, 1849, is 11. 10s. 
There are works under Liverpool and under 
United States Geological Survey. 





Mr. Charles J. Sawyer’s Catalogue 24 contains 
under Campanology ‘ Tintinnalogia,’ 12mo, 
crimson morocco, 1668, 3l. 15s. The scarce 
first edition of ‘Through the Looking-Glass,’ 
1872, is 21. 15s. Under Coloured Plates are the 
fifth edition of ‘Dr. Syntax,’ 1813, 41. 10s. ; 
the first edition of ‘ Life in London,’ blue morocco, 
in the finest state, 1821, 101. 7s. 6d.; ‘The Tour 
of Dr. Prosody,’ red levant, 1821, 41. 10s.; and 
Pierce Egan, the original edition, red levant, 
1825, 81. 10s. Under Dickens is the chair he 
used at his office in Wellington Street, 101. 10s. ; 
a snuff-box with coloured scene of Pickwick in 
bed at Dingley Dell, 11. 10s.; and a set of first 
editions of the Christmas Books, 1843-8, 81. 10s. 
(the ‘Carol’ and ‘ Battle of Life’ are second 
issues). Under ‘Don Quixote’ is the facsimile 
of the rare first edition, 1605-15 (Barcelona, 
1872-4), 3 vols., 4to, vellum, 31. 15s. Under 
Early Music is Neale’s ‘Pocket Companion,’ 
Vol. I., containing 152 engraved pages of music 
and words of the songs, small square 8vo, 1725, 
2l. 2s. (according to the Museum authorities, this 
is the first issue of the first edition of this rare 
musical item). A brilliantly illuminated edition 
of ‘Imitation de Jésus Christ,’ Paris, 1856, is 
121. 12s. La Fontaine is represented by the 
privately issued edition of the Society of Biblio- 
philists, this being one of ten copies in which the 
plates have been delicately coloured by hand, 
2 vols., royal 8vo, 1906, 51. 12s. 6d. Under Lever is 
the first edition of ‘That Boy of Norcott’s,’ 
1869, 5l. 5s. There are also handsome sets of 
Le Sage, Rousseau, Ruskin, Scott, and others. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


WILLIAM LoFTIE RUTTON.—Just as we go to 
press we learn with regret of the death, at 80, of 
Mr. William Loftie Rutton, a frequent and 
diligent contributor to our columns. The Tenth 
Series contains a number of contributions by him 
to London topography. 


THOMAS ForsTER.—By the death of Mr. 
Thomas Forster, which took place at his residence, 
68, Edinburgh Road, Walthamstow, on the 29th 
ult., aged nearly 71, ‘N. & Q.’ loses a reader of 
some 40 years, and an occasional contributor. 
Mr. Forster was the eldest son of Mr. John 
Forster, of Colchester, and afterwards of Islington. 
His great-grandfather was John Forster of 
Winteringham, a local poet of some repute, who 
died in 1809, and whose poems were published 
in two booklets in1797. Healso wrote a narrative 
of his own life. Thomas Forster was a life member 
of the Essex Archeological Society, and more 
recently a member of the North London Anti- 
quarian Society. He was formerly a well-known 
bookseller in Colchester, and, apart from a 
brief period when he lived in Kennington, passed 
the last 10 or 12 years of his life in Walthamstow. 

CuHas. HALL Crovucn. 





Potices to Correspondents. 


J. T. F. (‘ Villikins and his Dinah ’).—See 10 Ss 
iv. 188, 277, 318. 
H. B., W.C., and G. W. E. R.—Forwarded. 








